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STEEL’S GRACE 











—— Picture a vast expanse of broad fields and fertile 
valleys . . . an open, uncrowded region, yet a region 
where virtually every type of manufacturing is in 
progress... 

—— Picture an area stretching from the mid-West 
to the Atlantic shore, embracing industry which 
produces billions of dollars worth of goods .. . 


—— Picture a land of sensible real estate values, and 














yet a land where industry finds the natural and 
man-made essentials it requires. 

This is a picture of the Land of Plenty, the six 
great states served by the Norfolk and Western. 
American industry is turning to this land for better 
plant locations. Here industry finds its every require- 
ment ... plus room to grow. It’s no wonder that 
Bossy sees new sites every day — in the Land 


of Plenty! 


"ston 


RAILWAY 






The Norfolk and Western is eager to serve you — in 
strictest confidence — with any information you may 
require about the Land of Plenty. Write to the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Department, Box F-106, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


ON SHARING PROFITS 


No new economic concept, in the last 
couple of years profit sharing has never- 
theless occupied an increasingly larger 
spot in the industrial limelight, and more 
and more business men are contemplating 
installing some sort of share-the-profit plan 
for their plants. 

Currently slated for the next issue of 
Forses, therefore, is an, appraisal of the 
profit sharing movement as it stands today, 
including a report on the percentage of 
plan failures and successes based on studies 
made by the Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries. 

Another timely and important Forses 
feature, the story is designed to answer 
some frequently raised questions about a 
much talked of but much misunderstood 
system. Accompanying the article will be 
a “box” listing 12 basic profit sharing and 
related programs, 

Watch for “The Case for Profit Sharing,” 
by Charles Furcolowe, Managing Editor of 
FORBES. 


20TH CENTURY PIONEER 


Trail-blazer in radio, recently named 
“Father of American Television,” David 
Sarnoff has come a long way since he ar- 
rived in this country, an immigrant Rus- 
sian lad, at the turn of the century. 

In true “rags to riches” fashion (he 
started his career at 10, peddling papers), 
he has hoisted himself to the pinnacle of 
a world-wide industry, today holds the 
managerial reins of the giant Radio Corp. - 
of America. And yet he got into the radio - 
business by accident. 

Francis Westbrook reports the details of 
Sarnoft’s story in our next issue, another 
Men of Achievement appraisal of one of 
America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS-IN OIL 


Another headline feature of the Novem- 
ber 15 Fores will focus the public rela- 
tions spotlight on the goodwill-building 
techniques of leading U. S. oil companies. 
Writing on plain stationery, a ForBEs re- 
porter sent three letters to each of seven 
leading oil firms: one to company presi- 
dents, one to sales managers, and one to 
the company in general. 

His complaints, in essence: 1. To com-. 
pany presidents: Why, in view of sup- 
posedly expert-laden statistical staffs, are © 
you unable to foresee periodic oil scare- 
ities more accurately? 2. To sales man- 
agers: Will there be enough oil this Win- 
ter to justify buying an oil burner for my 
home? 3. To the company in general: 
Why aren’t. your service station rest rooms 
kept in better condition? 

The results, as with previous articles in 
this series, are both interesting and in- 
formative, shed unbiased light on industry. 
public relations—in practice, not theory. 
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They're your “babies” 


keep ‘em healthy with 


one purchase agreement 


mt can gain many advantages by control- 
ling the purchase of lubricants for all your 
plants through one Texaco purchase agree- 
ment. 

You can get economies from uniform pro- 
duction, reduced operating costs and greater 
output because of the high quality of Texaco 
Lubricants, properly specified. And skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers apply to your 
problems the nation-wide experience of Texaco 
in all fields of industry. 

Ask for complete information now. Call the 
nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





The Texas Company 


TEXACO 


Every pin represents one of more than 2300 
Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States, each 
an immediate and convenient source of supply 
for quality lubricants and fuels. 











WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 








Business boom will keep right on booming in 1949. That's prediction of Agriculture 
Department economists whose forecasts are treated with more respect by industry than 
most of those emanating from Washington. Bureau of Agricultural Economics crystal ball 
gazers say flatly: "No significant decline in economic activity is expected in 1949." 
Reason is that 4 major forces responsible for boom figure to total about as high next 
year as this: 








High consumer expenditures--Full employment at record wage levels, plus largest 
individual holdings of liquid assets in history. 

Increasing private domestic investments--Includes new housing and business outlays 
for plant and equipment, which this year are running about 5 times pre-war. 

Excess of exports over imporis--U.S. exports this year will total around $18.5 
billion, 6% off from '47; imports will rise moderately from '47 level of $8.5 
billion. 

Government spending--Defense and foreign aid spending will keep climbing at least 
for lst half of '49; meanwhile state and local governments are upping outlays for 
streets, highways, schools, etc. 











It all adds up to a rosy economic outlook for President-to-be Dewey, suggesting he will 
be able to concentrate on untangling our foreign snarls. But coming into power when times 
are good has its problems. If he can keep things rolling on high he's merely doing his 


job. If not, it's a Dewey depression to all Democrats and probably enough independent 
voters to unseat him. 











PRICE INDEX--Bureau of Labor Statistics will scrap its 16-year-old weekly wholesale 
price index later this month. Streamlined substitute will come out every Friday, cover-= 
ing 7 days ended on previous Tuesday. New index will be directly comparable with BLS 
monthly index but not with present weekly series. New index will be a more reliable 
barometer of week-to-week shifts than its much-criticized predecessor. 





New series will be based on a selective sample of about one-eighth of some 900 
commodities used to compile monthly report. Years of study preceded choice of sample 
commodities. Complicated formula will insure that each commodity is properly weighted 
for relative importance in price pattern. 











EXCISE TAXES--If the Treasury shows a surplus of several hundred million dollars early 
next Spring, look for a determined drive in Congress to drop some wartime excise taxes 
and pare others. Key men heading tax-framing committees, Rep. Knutsen and Sen. Millikin, 
want to tackle excise problem at next session. But first they have to be certain that 
Such action won't mean a return to deficit financing. 








Excise taxes are a political football, and much tugging and hauling is certain 
once Pandora's box is opened. Pressure groups burdened by so-called "luxury" taxes will 
all be able to demonstrate why their product should not be taxed. Legislators who make 
the final decisions will be guided primarily not by the degree of hardship but by the 
amount of precious revenue sacrificed. 





4TH ROUND WAGES--First signs of a 4th round wage increase pattern are beginning to 
appear. Hundreds of unions have already nailed down their 4th (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Kditors 





HOUSING Promising source of good housing at moderate cost may develop from experiments 

with "economy houses" and low-cost minimum type homes now being carried on 
in many areas. Price range: $4,500 to $7,900. . . . Last year's record activity in home 
modernization and repairs will be topped this year. Savings associations, which 
finance a sizable slice of this work, report that. loans for such purposes are up 20% for 
the first seven months of this year. . . . September witnessed the erection of the 100,- 
000th prefabricated home turned out by manufacturers since the war's end. Nine month 
figure for 1948: 25,000 units. .. . General contractors see a major decline in con- 
struction costs coming only with a corresponding reduction in all price levels. Mean- 
time, there'll be a gradual easing as new methods, more efficient designs, greater 
mechanization and other improvements take shape. 


POWER Utility companies expect to maintain a generally adequate service this Winter 

despite the fact that reserve generating capacity will be slightly lower at the 
Start of the season. There may be a pinch in some areas from time to time, with indus- 
trial rather than residential consumers most affected. Despite large additions to 
energy producing facilities, demand is said to outstrip such installations. 


STEEL Equity money will be needed soon if the industry is to continue its present high 

expansion rate. Armco Steel Chairman Charles R. Hook indicates that it might be 
impossible for steelmen to continue to finance improvements out of earnings, as done in 
past years. In 1946-47, for example, nine major concerns had profits before deprecia- 
tion of $899 million, in the same period spent $894 million. Of this latter sum, $567 
million had to be taken out of earnings. Hook notes further that the cost-price squeeze 
is still pinching producers, and that many cost items were not fully reflected even in 
September operations. 


PLASTICS Enormous post-war expansion of the plasticizer industry, now approaching a 

$100 million per-year production mark, promises an increasing list of new 
plastic products. Output of plasticizers, or softening agents, which are mixed with 
plastics, rubbers and fibers to give flexibility, has soared from 20 million pounds per 
annum pre-war to about 200 million pounds at present. 


FOREST PRODUCTS Utilization of the entire tree is the goal set by the wood-working 

industries as they step up research projects. Superior synthetic 
lumber is forecast as the lumber and plywood industries convert wood waste into new 
forms through development of new mechanical means. And the manufacture of wood sugar 
from wood waste has made great strides as scientists seek to narrow the gap between 
-research findings and industrial application. Wider use of timber for structural pur- 
poses is also envisioned. The structitral timber fabricating industry, born in 1933, 
received tremendous stimulation from its fine war showing, now expects to offer more 
competition to steel and concrete. 





GRAY MARKETS Real existence of the "gray market" in many commodities is revealed in 

an interesting cross-section survey of purchasing agents. Purchasing 
reports that 64% of pollees say their departments are currently receiving gray market 
offers in a wide variety of items. Leading the list: steel and steel products, aluminun, 
chemicals, pig iron. 








EQUITY CAPITAL Business of private placement of security issues during past 10 years 
amounted to $10 billion, 30% of all corporate flotations in the period. 
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Insurance leaders say the current figure 
"is almost 40%, with the percentage even 
"higher in the industrial field. Such meth- 
ods of financing have become increasingly 
important among small and medium-sized 
corporations, those seeking funds up to 
about $2 million. 
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ants CONSUMER FINANCE Bank competition does 





n not hold any fear for 
me the consumer finance industry. One expert 
points out that "most people have over- 
for estimated the relative importance of com- 
10,- mercial banks in the personal installment 
a] cash loan field." This results from using 
— Federal Reserve estimates on loans without 
n= adjusting for over $750 million of credit 
er representing bank advances to customers for 


the purpose of buying cars or other durable 
goods. Consumer finance companies have 


Tr lost less, proportionately, than other 
the types of consumer cash loan agencies. Chief 
us- bank gains are expected to continue in the 


financing of durable goods purchases, in 
which they compete primarily with sales 
finance concerns. 


igh 

be HIGHWAYS Highway users are wrought up 

a over the "inexcusable" diver-= 

i= sion of state road funds. They point out 
that the amount of special highway user 

eze taxes diverted to non-highway purposes has 

n risen from $94% million in 1946 to $170% 


million in 1947, an 80% increase. Largest 
in dollar diversions were New York and Cali- 
a fornia. 


INSURANCE Life insurance companies are 

er now aiming for the $300 bil- 
lion mark. It's estimated that the total of 
life insurance in force in the United States 
has passed $200 billion, distributed as 
follows: $132 billion of ordinary; $32 
billion of industrial; $36 billion of 

P group. This larger volume of business is 
being written by a smaller number of agents. 


TOYS Santa's largesse in toys this year 
is expected to top $300 million, as 
manufacturers assure fond parents of a 
bumper crop of low and medium-priced items. 
n Improved production methods, stemming from 
wartime practices, plus intensive re- 
| search, have resulted in many advances in 
m, durability and design. Interesting socio-=- 
logical note is the fact that the "Ameri- 
can Way" of living is being featured, as 
Toyland, 1948 style, reproduces every phase 
of U.S. life, with the accent on careers. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


post-war pay boost. Average so far is just 
under 10¢-an-hour. In some cases, wage rise 
is camouflaged in form of employer contri-= 
butions to welfare funds or other fringe 
concessions which cost management money. 
Popular belief that wage increase 

pattern is set by degree of capitulation 
of U.S. Steel, General Motors, and a few 
other giants of industry is probably un- 
true. By the time major corporations lock 
horns with union negotiators, pattern has 
already been set through accumulated weight 
of many settlements by smaller concerns. 











DRAFT IMPACT=--Business has hardly felt 
impact of Selective Service yet, but the 
worst is yet to come. Census Bureau analy-= 
sis of draft registrations shows that about 
1 of every 25 working men is a candidate 
for a uniforn. 

There are only about 2,500,000 non-=- 
veterans of draft age. Of those that are 
employed, 28% are in manufacturing, 24% 
farming, 17% wholesaling and retailing, 
10% service industries, 8% construction, 
8% transportation, communications and 
other public utilities, and 5% all other 
industries. 








30-HOUR WEEK=--Union clamor for a 30-hour 
week is rising. Six-hour workday has long 
been AFL's cherished goal, having been 
offered annually in the form of a Congres- 
Sional bill in pre-war years. CIO has no 
overall policy on length of work week, but 
CIO rubber workers are long-time advocates 
of a 30-hour week. t 

Of course, unions have no intention of 
accepting reduced take-home pay, at least 
not while prosperity lasts. John L. Lewis 
has already pioneered in getting 40 hours’ 
pay for 35 hours’ work. Other unions, 
especially those whose industries face 
reduced production and enforced vacations 
for workers, want to get this spread-the- 
work philosophy written into contracts 
while they still have the upper hand in 
bargaining. 











ECA COSTS--Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
trator Paul G. Hoffman is a bureaucrat 
whose conduct is so unbureaucratic as to 
warm the heart of the most suspicious 
Congressman. Instead of asking more money, 
he thinks he can get along with less--and 
says so publicly. 








BUSINESS IN MOTION — 





To our CoLheagus on eo ae evans... 


This is a story of material standardiza- 
tion in which Revere played a part. It is 
the case of an honored company, which 
through the typical American process of 
growth through reinvestment of profits, 
is now making a great many different 
items and is known to almost everyone. 
It found itself buying cppper alloys in a 
large number of widths, gauges and tem- 
pers, some of them differing but slightly. 
If the same material could be used for, 
say, six parts instead of one, there would 
be a gratifying saving through purchas- 
ing in larger quantities. 

Revere was asked if it would like to 
participate in an ex- 
vamination of the pos- 
sibilities of standardi- 
zation of materials for 
this company. The 
Technical Advisory 
Service was given the 
assignment, and with 
the full cooperation of 
the customer’s engi- 
neering and produc- 
tion heads, made a 
study that resulted in 
a confidential report covering 74 pages. 
Out of 360 parts, changes were sug- 

@ gested in gauges, lengths, tempers and 
alloys for 225. 

Let us quote from a speech by one of 
the company’s engineers to his sales de- 
partment. Referring to one type of prod- 
uct, he said, “By changing slightly the 
widths and thicknesses of various brass 
and bronze strip used in the pressroom, 
we were able to reduce eleven sizes to 
one each of brass and bronze . . . That has 
been done, of course, without affecting 
in any way the functioning qualities, 
durability or sales appeal . . . And how 
do we benefit? We now have two mate- 
rial requirements instead of eleven, two 





purchase orders, two follow-ups, two 
items of inventory to store and count, 
and many other paper short-cuts, as well 
as labor and handling economies. 

“Further, the reduction in number of 
sizes makes possible a reduction in in- 
ventories of materials, with all the direct 
and indirect savings thereby brought 
about. 

“Finally, perhaps the greatest gain in 
‘a survey of this kind is that it requires 
the analysis of products and production 
processes as a whole. It is directly op- 
posed to "piecemeal planning and instead 
requires over-all cooperative effort which 
usuallyleadstosavings 
otherwise overlooked. 

“Simplification of 
materials is no front- 
page method of slash- 
ing costs or inducing 
production to soar. 
Instead, it is sound en- 
gineering which pays 
modest but worth- 
while dividends while 
maintaining or im- 
m proving quality.” 

Because in some cases new equipment 
is needed, the full effect of this standard- 
ization program has not been felt as yet, 
but already savings of $25,000 are in 
sight this year. Revere is exceptionally 
proud of this study, yet after all, its re- 
sults were made possible only by the 
complete cooperation of the customer, 
who was eager to take full advantage of 
our knowledge of Revere Metals. 

In this great country of ours there are 
hundreds of companies like Revere, able 
and eager to help their customers make 
the best possible use of what they sell. 
No matter from whom you buy, nor 
what, we suggest you ask your suppliers 
about standardization. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
‘Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x“ ke PR 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TWO-LINEY. 
Editorials 


Depression isn't indicated. 


Decline in inflated commodity prices is 
healthy. 


A halt in wage-boosting would help. 


Many high-grade stocks offer unusually 
generous yields. 


This won't last many moons. 


Lowest-yielding bonds aren’t alluring, 
the interest-rate trend suggests. 


ERP is doing well. 


Prediction: Russia will stall but won't 
shoot. 


U. S. shipping is at low ebb. 


Nothing being done to enable us to 
“rule the waves.” 


Taft-Hartley law is proving not entirely 
toothless. Needs strengthening. 


Curb incurring debt. 


Real estate values may recede next 
year. 


Cripps, Britain’s strong man, is bring- 
ing about economic improvement. 


1949 will bring more price reductions. 


Unfilled auto orders are increasing, not 
decreasing. 


A guess: The Pacific's arrogant long- 


shoremen's leaders won't win their strike. 


Wallace? Woeful! 


Stockholders are double-crossed by 
double taxation. 


Venture capital continues  skittish— 
justifiably. 

Congress should raise, reasonably, the 
40¢ minimum wage. 


Oil is among our most virile, enterpris- 
ing, internationally-minded industries. 


Does John L. Lewis figure that his 


$50,000 salary emancipates him from | 
slave labor? 


Prosperity canbe spelled: “Production.” 


1948's greatest blessing: Bountiful worid- 
wide harvests. 


Forbes 
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the world what you sell... 
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1B : oe AT THE 
CAN ADIAN -INTERNATIONAL 
1S. 
ot Full information, together with exhibitors’ T a A D E FAI R 
application forms, may be obtained in TORONTO...MAY 30 - JUNE 10, 1949 
the United States from the following 
Canadian Government Representatives: 
9- Washington—Commercial Counsellor | Producers and manufacturers of every nation are invited to show their 
e. Eccndies Geen: TOE: Eienee | products at the new world marketplace—the Canadian-International 
deatn ees, “1 Trade Fair—to be sponsored again in Toronto by the Canadian 
Sew Verk—Cencdien Gareranent | Government, from May 30 to June 10, 1949. 
Trade Commissioner, British Empire Here you can meet and dea! directly with businessmen who have 
’ P y 
ry Building, Rockefeller Centre. | come to buy from every part of the world—compete on equal terms 
Detroit—Consu! of Canada, Canadian with the products of other countries—and form invaluable inter- 
Consulate, 1035 Penobscot Building. national connections for future business. 
” 9 
3 Chicago—Consul-General of Canada, | Visiting businessmen from 73 countries attended the 1948 Fair— 
Svite 800, Chicago Daily News Build- and 1400 exhibitors displayed the products of 28 different nations. 
ing, 400 West Madison Street. | Advance reservations indicate that the 1949 International Trade 
Leos Angeles—Canadian Government Fair, again ene by the Government of Canada, will be even 
B Trade Commissioner, 510 West Sixth more successful. 
Street. | Exhibitors’ applications should be received before January 1949, 
San Francisco—Consul-General of . in order to permit the most equitable allocation of available space. 
» Canada, 3rd Floor, Kohi Building, Later applicants will risk disappointment. Full information and 
400 Montgomery Street. i application forms are obtainable on request. 
Or write direct to 
The Administrator, 
3 Cones bdeapefional trade Fel, CANADIAN-INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 





1 Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada TORONTO CANADA 
Dedicated to the promotion of international trade by the 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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“JUST PLAIN LUCKY” 


Your magazine has definite informative 
value and I enjoy it for that reason. How- 
ever, I don’t feel that much is gained in 
running biographies of so-called business 
leaders, since a good many are just plain 


You bemoan the lack of risk or venture 
capital in the United States today. Have 
you ever given any thought to the hor- 
rible losses suffered by investors of Amer- 
ica in the 1929 crash and subsequent de- 
pression? Most of these losses were caused 
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READERS SAY 


~~ 


. 


by lack of honesty on the part of business 
leaders. When honesty returns, plenty of 
capital will-be available.—W. P. ANDERSON, 
Melrose Park, II. 


We totally disagree that business lead- 
ers “lack honesty.” The vast majority are 
of the highest type.—Eprror. 


FOOD PRICES 


Congratulations to Malcolm Forbes for 
his editorial [Sept. 15] on the infamous 
New Deal price support program, which 






















8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Just consider! A full size Burroughs adding machine— 
standard of the world—for only $125! It’s fast, accurate, 


dependable . 


. « precision-built throughout. Why accept 


less when a Burroughs costs so little? Get the facts on 
this and other Burroughs adding machines today. €all 
your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration, or write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 














Business Opportunity Waiting! 
BUILD AND OWN A TRAILER PARK 


Your community needs a good 
trailer park like thousands now 
in profitable operation accommo- 
dating the more-than-million 
good citizens who own trailer 
coaches. 

T.C.M.A. can give you valuable 
facts and guidance, even to free 


architect’s plans and the specific 
advice of experts retained by the 
Association. As the first step, ask 
for “Planning a Profitable Trailer 
Park,” containing a wealth of pic- 
tures, diagrams and cost data. 
Address Trailer Parks Dept. at 
address below. Box 1126. 








j) TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


CIVIC OPERA BUILDING e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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has been an unjust burden upon all of us, — 

Employers should post this article on 
bulletin boards throughout their plants, 
All laboring’ men resent high food costs, 
and such bulletins should result in thou. 
sands of votes for Dewey. New Deal bu- 
reaucracy is steadily pushing us into na- 
tional bankruptcy.—D. A. MontTcomenry, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMALL AGENCY RESPONDS 


Toward the end of your article, “Agency 
Men Show We All Profit from Advertis-, 
ing” [Sept. 15] you pointed out that the 
large agencies queried had, for the most 
part, responded, while the small agencies 
queried had not taken the trouble to 
answer... . 

Had your original letter not been mis- 
directed we should have received it. As 
it is, the first news of this activity of 
yours reached us by way of your article. 
It is probably too late for you to print any 
answer we send you. However, here is our 
justification of advertising: 

We are not convinced that advertising 
needs much justification. It would appear 
that the all-time high level of economic, 
sociological and political development in 
America is all the justification broad scale 
advertising requires. No country in the his- 
tory of the world has gone so far so fast, 
nor, in all probability, will go so far in 
the future. 

America is the first nation in the world 


_ to believe in mass communication, mass 


education as a manifestation of national 
policy. When you sell a consumer any- 
thing through advertising you automatical- 
ly school people in the use of more things 
for a better environment. It is through the 
use of more things for environmental im- 
provement that civilization progresses. 
Thus, through constant increase of mass 
consumption of goods and services, costs 
are gradually reduced and the area of en- 
joyment broadens... . 

A nation that will allow the develop- 
ment of media through which mass com- 
munication is possible can, in all prob- 
ability, enjoy the same high levels of pros- 
perity and mass enlightenment that have 
achieved the present supremacy of the 
United States.—J. R. C. Frercuer, Lind- 
strom, Leach & Co., New York, N. Y. 


BRITAIN’S TROUBLES 


In the Oct. 1 “Readers Say,” Mr. John 
Stevenson misses the causes of Britain’s 
troubles, which can easily be traced. 

The present Labor Government in- 
herited what the British Trades Unions 
planned to achieve in 1889. Since 1906 
the trade unions have controlled what- 
ever party was in power, and have stead- 
ily brought about the socialization of 
Britain, deliberately wrecking “the finan- 
cial system” as economics knows it, by 
progressive methods of obstruction, un- 
economic demands, “soak the rich” taxa- 
tion, refusal to mechanize after 1919, in 
order to employ more people in hand la- 
bor. They would not let the private enter- 
prise ‘system function correctly, and they 
are only beginning to experience what 
makes it function, i.e.; incentives, rewards 
and.fair play.—E. Foster, Glendale, Calif. 
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now 


the largest - 


selling 
cars in their 
respective 


price classes* 


Here ’s the record for 
1948 as of October 9... 
more Kaiser cars have been built, 
sold and delivered than any 

, other automobile selling within 
$100 of Kaiser’s factory- — 
delivered price.* More Frazer 
cars have been built, sold 
and delivered than any other 
automobile selling within 
$100 of Frazer’s-factory- 
delivered price.* Yet less than 
thirty months ago, neither 
the Kaiser nor the Frazer was 
in production! There can be 
only one reason for this 
miracle. That reason is value. 


*Based on tactory delivered prices tor 4-door 
sedans, as published in Automotive News 


The first cars ever produced 
by Kaiser-Frazer set such entirely 
new standards of value that 
today, Willow Run is producing 

a new automobile every 

45 seconds to keep up with 

the demand. 

Kaiser-Frazer has become 

the largest ‘independent’ motor car 
maker, and the old ‘Big Three’ 

is now The Big 4! 


* Built, sold and delivered more 
cars in two years than any new 
automobile plant in history! 

* Now making 4 cars every 
3 minutes... all day, every day! 

* Originators of the 
most copied cars in history! 

* Largest ‘Independent’ 
maker of passenger cars! 

* One of the largest 
Dealer-Service organizations 
in the world! 


Za Kaiser 


Frazer 


Corporation 
One of America’s 
Greatest Success Stories! 


. 
© 1948 KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 
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Fact and Comment | 





by B. C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


LOWERS PRESIDENTIAL DIGNITY 


Harry Truman has lamentably lowered the dignity which 
should surround the President of the United States. When 
his political background is taken into consideration, this is 
not at all astonishing. He was reared in that hotbed of 
political iniquity, Kansas City,‘ under the direct tutelage of 
the corrupt Pendergast, whose flagrant misdeeds sent him 
to the penitentiary. 

Candidate Truman sought assiduously to incite class 
again class, the West against the East. He has hurled the 
most reckless and indefensible charges against the 80th 
Congress, utterly ignoring the fact that overriding of his 
vetoes could not have been possible by Republican legisla- 
tors alone. He has exhibited pitiful lack of leadership. His 
own party is split and splintered as never before. 

One tragic exhibition of Harry Truman’s unfitness for 
the Presidency was his sudden, off-hand aberration, without 
consulting even his own Secretary of State, to rush the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court to Mos- 
cow, thus ignoring, belittling, by-passing the United Na- 
tions. 

Governor Dewey and Governor Warren have conducted 
their campaign on an incomparably higher level. 


SELFISHNESS IS ROOT OF ALL EVIL 


I verily believe that selfishness is the root of almost every 
evil. Consider the ghastly, appalling number of automobile 
accidents daily. At least nine of every ten of them could be 
avoided by the exercise of reasonable unselfishness, by each 
driver not striving to snatch advantage over other drivers, 
by practicing courtesy. What mainly has played havoc with 
domestic life, with marriages, what is chiefly responsible 
for the shocking prevalence of so-called “juvenile delin- 
quency”? Selfishness. 

Russia is universally acknowledged as the world’s most 
terrible menace today. What underlies the actions of Stalin, 
Molotov and other Russian dictators? Selfishness, lust for 
greater and greater power, lust for ruthless domination ut- 
terly regardless of sufferings inflicted upon others. 

Self-seeking, another name for selfishness, has character- 
ized .Washington, our Federal Administration, for fifteen 
years. There has permeated the White House and a thou- 
sand departments, commissions, bureaus, immoderate itch 
to arrogate ceaselessly increasing domination over others. 

Mankind’s problems will never be satisfactorily solved 


unless and until selfishness be subordinated to the Golden 


Rule, “Do unto others.” 

Having been taught in childhood that right is greater 
than might, and having been profoundly convinced of this 
for half a century, I refuse to become panicky ever Russia’s 
ruthless military might. I am possessed by unquestioning 
confidence that the things for which the United States 


stands will triumph over the evil farces which motivate un- 
Christian monsters who today rule the Kremlin. 
* 
Without extra effort, no extra reward. 
* 


SHIRT SLEEVES TO SHIRT SLEEVES 


The oft-quoted American axiom, “From shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves in three generations,” is sometimes, but not 
always, true. The fact is that this young country has had 
relatively few three-generation notable families. But this 
century has brought forth many two-generation leaders. 

Not one third- or fourth-generation Vanderbilt occupies 
a- position of power. The same is true of the Goulds. No 
Astor cuts any ice today. No descendant of the redoubtable 
James J. Hill, railway “Empire Builder of the Northwest,” 
is prominently on the scene. 

Stalwarts of yesteryear in the packing industry were 
Philip D. Armour and Gustavus F. Swift. Neither of these 
enormous companies is headed by a descendant of fhe 
founders. Wilson & Company, a later comer, has as its 
president, Edward F. Wilson, able son of Thomas E. Wil- 
son. 

The last generation in the utility field included such 
aggressive leaders as Sidney Z. Mitchell, Henry L. Doherty, 
Samuel Insull. They have no family successors. 

Thomas Edison and Alexander Graham Bell were in a 
class by themselves. Charles Edison, while not inheriting 
his father’s inventive genius, has demonstrated ability both 


as a business man and a public officeholder. Americas un- « 


approached leadership in the telephone industry is mainly 
due to Bell’s right-hand man, Theodore N. Vail and, in 
more recent times, to Walter S. Gifford, both practical 
business geniuses of the first rank. 

Early historic names in the colorful rubber industry have 
very largely passed. Goodyear is not headed by a Goodyear. 
Goodrich is not run by a Goodrich. Firestone is. Also 
Seiberling. William O’Neill, its founder, is still, successfully, 
at the helm of General Tire. 

The only son of “Jupiter Pluvius” Morgan was a credit- 
able but not brilliant citizen, and the same can be said of 
the third-generation Morgans. Early this century America’s 
most influential bankers included George F. Baker, James 
Stillman, Jacob H. Schiff. You rarely, if ever, see any of 
their descendants publicly mentioned. 

One of America’s most extraordinary families is du Pont. 
It has produced a greater number of business giants than 


any other family. The du Ponts still exercise farflung influ- . 


ence in constructive industry and research. 
Third-generation leaders embrace young Henry Ford and 
young Nelson Rockefeller. Both are achieving wonderfully. 
Another third-generation scion has demonstrated great 
capability, Fowler McCormick, of International Harvester, 
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“s very rare blend of philosopher-humanitarian-practical 


business leader. 

Most conspicuously absent are second-generation men in 
automobile corporations. Not one top-notch General Motors 
executive is second-generation. The Chrysler Corporation 


is headed by the dynamic K. T. Keller, not by either of . 


Chrysler’s sons. No Durant registers today. No Willys. No 
Nash—its head is resourceful George W. Mason. No Stude- 
baker—its resuscitator was Paul G. Hoffman, of ERP, today 
wrestling with perhaps the most difficult job in the whole 
world. 

George Westinghouse left no son-successor. Nor did 
Charles A. Coffin, upbuilder of General Electric. Ditto 
Charles M. Schwab, Andrew Carnegie, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
John H. Patterson, Henry Clay Frick, George Eastman, of 
Kodak fame. Ditto also Adolph S. Ochs, Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, the Van Sweringens, James B. Duke, John Wana- 
maker, Marshall Field, Julius Rosenwald, Frank W. Wool- 


worth. Macy’s is not captained by a Macy, but Gimbel’s 


is ably headed by a Gimbel: Bernard F. Gimbel, its presi- 
dent, was recently voted one of America’s 50 Foremost 
Business Men. : 

A powerful second-generationist of today is Richard K. 
Mellon, commander-in-chief, of one of the most important 
financial-industrial dynasties of modern times. Too, L. M. 
Giannini, the forceful directive head of the largest bank 
in the world, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., founded by 
his stalwart father, A. P. Giannini. Although he has chosen 
public service rather than concentrating on railroading, W. 
Averell Harriman, son of titanic E. H. Harriman, has ma- 
turely measured up. Heinz, of “57 Varieties,” has been suc- 
cessfully led by, first, a son, and now by a grandson, Henry 
John Heinz II. 

In the vastly and increasingly important office appliance 
field, the most prominent second-generation leader is James 
H. Rand, of Remington-Rand. Thomas J. Watson (74) is 
still the ubiquitous head of International Business Machines; 
he has two sons coming along. Underwood, for thirty years, 
has been piloted by Philip D. Wagoner, who has no sons. 
Famous Burroughs is not today led by a Burroughs, but 
by enterprising John S. Goleman. 

All of which illustrates that it still is true that there’s 
always room at the top. 

* 


Sweat to earn the right to have 
faith in yourself. 
* 


BRITONS CLAMOR FOR “FREE” OPERATIONS 


Overwhelming numbers of British women are clamoring 
for “free” operations under the Labor Government’s health 
scheme. Dentists are swamped. Also oculists, opticians. Bu- 
reaucrats interpret this as demonstrating the “success of 
the whole plan. However, here are comments in a letter 
received from the wife of a prominent British surgeon: 

Life doesn’t seem to become much easier for housewives or 
anyone else here. 

The new health service adds to one’s troubles, in a way. My 
husband has far more meetings to attend, since there are com- 
mittees for everything. In spite of governmental assurances that 
already this service is proving successful, we can’t say that it 
is. We have no more beds in the hospitals than we had before, 
and the shortage of nurses continués. But the list of patients 
seeking admission is mounting daily—so many people are flocking 
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CEMENTING WORKERS’ KNOWLEDGE 


In 11 attractive, readable pages the Marquette Cement 
Manfacturing Co. has turned out an “Annual Report” for 
its workers and stockholders that contains the most intel- 
ligent single approach this writer has yet seen to the 
problem of making corporate fiscal summaries both mean- 
ingful and interesting to the people receiving them. The 


idea is simple. 


By merely dividing the balance sheet totals of Mar- 
quette’s regular annual report by the 1,669 employees of 
the company, these figures are presented in the terms of 
one man, in terms that an individual can personalize and 
understand. In the balance sheet no auditing jargon is used, 
but rather descriptive itemizing. A running commentary 
further describes what each break-down means. For in- 
stance: 


If you will refer to the left hand page of the Balance Sheet of 
Mr. Marquette’s One-Man Cement Company, you will see what 
he had invested in the business. It shows a total of $19,826.95. 
This represents the value of the tools with which he worked 
during the year. The right hand side of this Balance Sheet shows 
from whom the money came to pay for this investment in tools. 


In showing where total receipts from sales went, the 
report explains: 


First of all, an assortment of tax collectors. . . . 

The next essential expense was for fuel, materials, supplies. . . . 

Then there were “housekeeping expenses,” items like office 
rent, telephone, power and light, etc. .. . 

For the work each man contributed to the business (salaries 
and wages), ... 

Then the investors had to be paid for permitting the com- 
pany to use their capital. These friends had supplied the money 
needed to set up the business and keep it going. So they were 
not only entitled to a return in the way of interest or divi- 
dends, but Mr. Marquette had to make that return attractive 
enough so that the investors would want to make additional 
investments in the business from time to time. 

Therefore, being a good manager as well as a good worker, 
he reasoned that since he had found it possible and advisable 
to raise his own wages because the buying power Of each dol- 
lar had been reduced, investors could rightly expect the same 
tredtment and for the same reason. (Besides, they ran the risk 
of getting little or no return on their money in bad years.) So 
Mr. Marquette also paid the investors a little more than he had 
the year before. They got $547.42 out of the company’s 1947 
income, or an average of 2%4% on the total job-creating invest- 
ment of $19,826.95. 


Plainly, Marquette has produced an “Annual Report” that 
is intelligent. Instead of merely complying with SEC regu- 
lations, it has utilized its Annual Report as an opportunity 
to spread a basic knowledge of what makes the wheels go 
‘round in the free enterprise system. Many corporations 
should adopt this simple, Annual Report innovation. 

Widely used, it could be very effective economic educa- 
tion. —MALCOLM FORBES. 
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for operations, etc., because they think they are getting some-, 
thing for nothing. 

My husband alone has 150 women waiting for operations. 
Last Tuesday he saw 50 women, most of them new cases. Al- 
though the Government pays him only a pittance, the service is 
going to cost the country a great deal more than the Govern- 
ment has forecast. 

The British Labor Government’s assurances that every- 
body will be taken care of “from the cradle to the grave” 
are more alluring than realistic. 

Nevertheless, it is inconceivable to me that the majority 


of Britons will not come to their senses by and by. 
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Head of the world’s No. Two steel company, Gene Grace has done a bang-up 
job in filling the managerial shoes of the famous Charlie Schwab 








by HOMER H. SHANNON 


TO MEET A MAN LIKE Eugene Grace is 
a pleasurable and profitable experience. 
Not because he is Chairman of Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., not because he is 
an eminent spokesman for the Number 
One basic industry of America, steel. 

It is because you know at once that 


“here is quality. 


Eugene Gifford Grace rates by virtue 


' of his native endowments, the use he 


has made of a naturally fine intelli- 
gence, and his long experience as one 
of the deans of American industry. 

In many respects the story of Eugene 
Grace is most illuminating of what 
makes for business success. 

It is a story of single-mindedness. 
Few men made the trip up the man- 
agement ladder so swiftly. Fewer still 
who started from scratch as did this 
“country boy”—his own characterization 


of his youth. 


Bethlehem Steel accounts for some- 
thing like one-fifth or one-sixth of U.S. 


' production—roughly equivalent to the 
- entire British steel industry. It is the 


second-largest steel producer in the 
world. Its net billings in 1947 totalled 
better than $1,000,000,000, a sharp 
increase from the previous year's total 
of $749,000,000. As a major contributor 


_ to the nation’s war effort, the company 


had billings well above the billion-dol- 
lar level in all.the war years. 
Bethlehem’s history is much better 
known than that of the man who long 
has had top management responsibility. 


_ Architect of the Bethlehem corporate 


structure, as well as that of its larger 
competitor, U.S. Steel, was Charles M. 


_ Schwab. Prior to his death in 1939, 
' Schwab was the front window of 


Bethlehem. For many years before that, 


"Grace had been Bethlehem’s active 
} management head. But he had usually 











The “Big Two” of America’s steel industry: Eugene Grace, Bethlehem 
boss, huddles with U.S. Steel President Benjamin Fairless, right 


managed to keep out of the limelight. 

At 72, he is erect, lithe, scarcely looks 
his 5 feet, 10% inches and 165 pounds, 
because you are under the spell of a 
personality and of a remarkable mind 
which is completely in control of a 
body that remains youthful and respon- 
sive. A former golf champion, his game 
is still almost in the professional class. 

“People think I’m bragging when I 
talk about golf,” he remarked, with a 
characteristic gleam in his eye. “But if 
my score is above the 70s I'm sadly 
disappointed.” 

A Puckish humor in words and facial 
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expression accompanies his talk about 
himself, At other times he may be in- 
tensely serious, with features and ges- 
tures lending emphasis and drama to 
his words. At all times he gives the 
impression of intense concentration. 
This steel industry leader isn’t nearly 
as reactionary in his business philos- 
ophy as you may have been led to be- 
lieve. He believes in the business prac- 
tices and philosophy which have made 
America the most productive and there- 
by the richest of all nations. He is so 
old-fashioned ,in his thinking as to ex- 
pect the pendulum of public opinion 
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~ to come back to a position where it will 
approve a lot of ancient public and pri- 
vate virtues having to do with personal 
integrity, hard work,, self-reliance, 
loyalty. 

Grace’s income was widely publicized 
some years ago when Bethlehem was 
paying him a million dollars a year in 
salary and bonuses. Schwab, then 
Bethlehem’s chairman, was a strong ad- 
vocate of incentive pay based on com- 

any earnings. Grace received over 
$12,000,000 in the years 1917-1930, 
though taxes took 66% of his pay in 
World War I. With the depression, the 
million-dollar figure disappeared. 

By 1942 the Grace income from 
Bethlehem had climbed back to over 
$537,000, but when war came again he 
took a voluntary pay cut of 58%. War- 
time taxes reduced his net take in 1943 
to $42,546, with similar figures in later 
war years. Grace believes, however, 
that the progress of American industry 
depends on providing substantial finan- 
cial rewards to management, as well as 
incentive pay to the plant workers. The 
incentive pay system, whereby a man 
‘may earn above his base rate, is ap- 
plied generally throughout Bethlehem. 

A standard biographical reference 
speaks of the Grace Ricnse in Béthle- 
hem, Pa., as “a regal structure on what 
has become known as ‘Bonus Hill.” 
There is a large backyard and attic, 
says another publication, where he 
practices golf shots. . 

Grace, himself, has some very pro- 
nounced views on management re- 
wards. Before coming to that, let’s find 
out a little more about the boy—there’s 
an old saying that to know the man you 
. must know the boy. 

Eugene Grace was born August 27, 
1876, in Goshen, N. J.—“a little cross- 
roads village of about 1,000 people.” 
His father had been a sea captain, in 
charge of a small two-masted schooner 
in coastal service. He retired at 30 and 
settled in Goshen, where he became 
owner of the principal store. As the 
head of the world’s second-largest steel 
company puts it, this country store pro- 
vided a living for the family, which 
came to include five children. Young 
Eugene attended country school and 
did chores for his. father, at $1 a week. 

“That was the most he ever paid us. 
But we were well paid in that he saw 
that we all got good educations.” There 


was a warm note of affection and pride - 
in the voice of the former grocery clerk. 


More than groceries and schooling 
entered into these early years. The fu- 
ture steel master had his share of 1o- 
cal sports. Baseball figured prominently 
—it was “a great fad” in those days, he 
recalled. Still more important in these 
formative years was what he called 
“probing.” 


“I was a prober,” he reminisced with 
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obvious relish. “That’s what they called 
a fellow in southern New Jersey who 
spent his time. poking*‘around in the 
marshes and swamps with a gun on his 
shoulder. I put in a lot of time on the 
water and set traps for muskrats. I got 
17¢ a skin.” 

While Gene Grace was letting off 
steam in such ancient ways he was do- 
ing a lot of reading and thinking. But 
he has remained a prober ever since, 
investigating and inquiring about all 
that to him seems strange and exciting. 
His early love of sports is reflected in a 
keen sense of fair play and a proper re- 
ward for excellence in performance. 

Young Grace graduated from Lehigh 
University in 1899 with a degree in 
electrical engineering, having chosen 
the subject he majored in because he 
liked science and was convinced, at 
that early age, there was a great new 
profession in industrial electricity. 

“Was it good training for what has 
turned out to be your life work?” he 
was asked. . 

“Excellent,” was the instantaneous 
response. “Mathematics and physics are 
the basis of all the sciences, and I got 
a good grounding in all of them. Noth- 
ing could have. been more helpful.” 

Grace had a good deal to say about 
the value of scientific and technical 
education as preparation for the mod- 
ern world of business and industry. He 
was» particularly emphatic in recom- 
mending it to the young man of today 
when the matter of future opportuni- 
ties later came up. 

Eugene Grace, as already indicated, 
climbed the ladder of success on his 
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own. He was very careful to make it 
clear that he had no “pull,” and that 
with a single possible exception there 
was no one to give a “push.” That pos- 
sible exception takes into account his 
relationship with Schwab. 

Grace was a star student as well as a 
star athlete in college: he was valedic- 
torian of his class and captain of the 
varsity baseball team at Lehigh. 

Before graduation, he had an offer to 
i professional ball, with a major 
eague team. But what interested him | 
more was an offer of a job with Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

“Industrial use of electricity was then 
in its infancy,” he pointed out. “But 
the company had asked the college for 
a graduate electrical engineer, and I 
was recommended. That was one of the 
early instances of an industrial organi- 
zation going to a college to get its man. 

“I had had no previous contact with 
the company management,” he said. 
He was a little more than insistent, on 
that point, possibly because of some of 
the things which ,have appeared in 
print, possibly because of a deep-rooted 
and always active resentment against 
the contemporary view that the Amer- 
ican system of private enterprise 
weights the scale in favor of a privi- 
leged few. 

Before he was out of college, Grace 
was asked when he would be ready to 
go to work. His eager response was: 
“The day after graduation.” But the 
plant manager suggested he take a 
couple of weeks vacation and come to 
work after the Fourth of. July. That is 

(Continued on page 25) 


Steel goes to school: Bethlehem workers help shape a 460,000-Ib. ingot 
into a magnet section for Columbia University’s huge new cyclotron 
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Report on Annual Reports 








A specialist in the field digs into some current complaints on stockholder 
reports, produces 10 practical pointers for your own statement 
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by JOACHIM SILBERMANN 


A RECENT POLL OF corporate stockhold- 
ers (reported in Forses, August 15, 
1948) is currently causing many execu- 
tives to consider extensive revamping 
of this year’s annual report. Many large 
shareholders, according to this survey, 
are dissatisfied with most present state- 
ments—they don’t give them enough 
data. Small investors, on the other 
hand, complain that today’s reports are 
cluttered up with too much data, when 
all they want is a few pertinent facts 
about prospects and dividends. 

Here is a double problem in stock- 
holder relations: how to prepare a re- 
port satisfactory to both groups and 
still keep. all investors adequately in- 
formed about the most salient corporate 
facts. 

Stockholders include persons for 
whom elaborate facts and figures are 
required reading because they are nec- 
essary in their affairs. They understand 
them without difficulty. And they make 
use of them in managing varied invest- 
ments or in advising others about in- 
vestments. Stockholders also include a 
great stratum of people, unversed and 
perhaps indifferently interested in such 
matters as book value, net quick assets, 
earned surplus, etc. Nevertheless, a 
well. executed report should tell them 
what they most want to know (and 
know quickly)—how much was earned 
for stockholders, the state of their com- 
pany’s business, and its competitive po- 
Sition in its industry. 

These are the fundamental uses of 
the annual report. Another—and defin- 
itely not subsidiary—has to do with the 
enlargement of an investment public 
which is informed about the value of 
our free enterprise system. 

The poll mentioned above, centering 
— what information people want 

t policies and financial conditions 
of corporations,” pretty much by-passed 
this educational aspect of a well-pre- 


pared report. Yet to limit corporate 
statements to the bare “bones of facts 
that people want at a given moment is 
somewhat comparable to letting a 
grammar school child select his own 
courses. He would simply choose the 
easiest ones, those which involved the 
least thinking and effort. 

The report goes to adults. It goes to 
stockholders, people who have a finan- 
cial interest representing money that 
they have earned and saved and put 
to work. Their primary attention is 
naturally for the year’s earnings on 


Report covers should be both functional and attractive, should key- 
Note the stresses in the above: Studebaker— 


note the contents. 


that money, but it is also natural for 
them to absorb—from figures, graphics, 
photographs, and text—something of 
the importance of their company, not 
only to themselves but to the produc- 
tive capacity of the nation. 

The stockholder may not want to ac- 
quire instruction in practical political 


economy when he takes a report out of. 


its envelope, but such data should be 
there, and available painlessly. Further, 
whether or not the small stockholder 
wants detailed facts on his company, he 
does, in most cases, read them. Thus, in 
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advances in post-war models; New Park Mining—labor events; Dela- 
ware-Lackawanna—new equipment; American Metal—world scope; 
Newport News—visual evidence of its skill in vital construction 
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the above survey, 43% of male stock- 
holders and 22% of the women owners 
said it was their custom to read reports 
carefully. Another 31% of the male and 
34% of the female shareowners said 
they glanced through reports to find 
items of interest. Only 6% of the men 
and 20% of the women said they didn’t 
bother with annual reports at all. 

Of 1,111 stockholder respondents to 
a questionnaire, almost 60% said they 
got most of their information about 
their companies from the annual state- 
ments. Such a showing, percentagewise, 
gave reports a decided edge. The next 
best source was newspapers, supplying 
the most information to 20% of stock- 
helders. Fifteen percent got their data 
through “word-of-mouth” from com- 
pany officials, 11% from husbands or 
relatives, and 10% from letters by com- 
pany officials. Nine percent were sup- 
plied by investment counselors or brok- 
ers, 6% from financial magazines, and 
5% from financial manuals. 

Stockholders getting the most infor- 
mation from annual reports directly out- 
numbered by three to one those in the 
next category—newspaper readers, by 
four to one those receiving word-of- 
nrouth data, and by 12 to one those 
receiving their facts from statistical fi- 
nancial manuals. 

If the sources of information are 
glanced at again, a decided probability 
arises that 90% of the data acquired by 
stockholders comes from annual reports, 
since newspapers, investment coun- 
selors, bankers, and statistical manual 
editors generally derive the bulk of 
their own information from the formal 
statements issued by the corporations. 

For further light on the question as 
to what shareholders want in their an- 
nual report, it may be significant to 
look at the results of another survey. 
A few months ago I undertook an em- 
ployee-stockholder poll for one of our 
corporate clients. Close to 3,000 mail 
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‘ers widely distributed by states. About 
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questionnaires were sent to stockhold- 


30% of the prospects sent replies, an 
astonishing proportion. 

Ninety-two percent wanted the chief 
executive to discuss and give an opinion 
on the future prospects of the specific 
industry of which their corporation was 
a part, as well as on American Indus- 
try as a whole. Sixty-three percent 
wanted more information on cifrrent 
financial operations. Fifty-six percent 
expressed a preference for a greater 
number of charts and graphics which 
would trace long-time trends and give 
comparative statistics by years. Eighty- 
three percent showed a preference for 
more organization charts and maps and 
graphics on plant location and equip- 
ment. In addition to the formal state- 
ments, this group asked that simplified 
financial statements be included. Final- 
ly, 81% asked for a table or tabular 
presentation which summarizes corpo- 
rate statistics over a number of years. 

The natural conclusion from these 
varied requests was that the stockholder 
held a high degree of interest in his 
annual report. Analysis indicated, too, 
that there was a substantial interested 
audience for a report that was easily 
understandable and yet went into a 
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great deal more detail than a mere 
skeletonized abstract of earnings and 
assets, with official comment about the 
business. 

There is, then, a direct and indirect 
need for complete annual reports, 
rather than only a couple of printed 
pages of facts to be followed by a full 
geport if requested. To be thoroughly 
effective, however, an annual report 
should include the following in- 
gredients: . 

1. It should, first of all, be an attrac- 
tive document. Women, who constitute 
40% or more of the owners of many 
corporations, may be more impressed 
than men by color, a flair in design and 
simple writing, but good design, color, 
skillfully-made graphics, etc., draw a 
composite audience. 

2. The writing itself should be sim- 
ple, concise, and easily understandable. 
Remember that the largest part of the 
stockholder army consists of people 
owning from 10 to something less 
than 100 shares. Tell it so the Sweeneys 
and the Astorbilts can understand. 

3. The report should be illustrated 
with charts, graphics and maps to point 
up trends and tendencies. 

4. It should contain the chief execu- 
tive’s view on the management, results 
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Where do earnings come from? Where do they go? Dramatizations 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. N. ¥. 





such as this one give stockholders such information at a glance 
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. i course of Holland's far-flung operations 
through 400 direct factory branches, this thoroughly 
trained organization is called upon to deal with every 
conceivable factor in heating—the variable range of 
climatic conditions across the country—the individual 
heating situations of over seven million customers 
—the innumerable fuels that go the whole scale 
from the plainsman’s cow chips, the woodsman's 
cordwood and sawdust, the farmer's corncobs on 
through the different gases, oils and coals. The 
practical, realistic understanding of heating thus 
gained is the answer to Holland's being the world's 
largest in its specialized field. The seasoned experience 
which makes the Holland organization so proficient 
at its job is the inestimable plus that makes it the 
natural thing for you to rely upon Holland for the 
best that heating offers. 

Holland Furnace prices are still at old O.P.A. approved level. 


FURNACE CO. 


HOLLAND+> MICHIGAN 


tARGEST INSTALLERS or HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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and company and 


rey affairs but also the industry 
of which the organization is a part. 

6. A section should be devoted to 
the company’s financial matters and 
should contain detailed discussion and 
graphic illustration of such topics as 
sales, total revenue, expenses (break- 
down), taxes, net income, total divi- 
dends paid, income per share of stock, 
taxes per share, dividends per share, 
net worth, working — etc. 

7. It is wise to include, preferably 
in the above section, either a simpli- 
fied income account or an income-ex- 
penditure dollar (see cut). 

8. Some space should be devoted to 
telling various readership groups more 
details about the corporation’s physical 
operations: what it owns, what it 
makes, where plants are located, what 
it buys and 4 what relation its op- 
erations have to the general economy. 

9. There should be a brief discus- 
sion of employee-management relations. 
This is important. It is a tacit duty of 
management to point out the way in 
which it has discharged its responsi- 
bility to its employees. Graphic illustra- 
tions such as total wages paid, wages 
per employee, investment per em- 
ployee, etc., may be used effectively to 
highlight this material. 

10. The report should present the 
formal financial statements, containing 
comparative figures for two years or 
more, and should conclude with a his- 
torical-statistical summary of compara- 
tive data for a term of several years. 

In general, the annual report should 
reflect the character and business of 
the corporation. It should tell what the 
company sells, where it sells it and why 
it carries on its business in the manner 
that it does. This gives the stockholder 
a feeling ‘that he, too, knows exactly 
how his corporation operates and mer- 
chandises its products. 

The overall design requires much de- 
tailed study, with sharp attention paid 
to the cover, which should be made to 
reflect the philosophy which is carried 
through the report's contents. The cover 
should disclose to the instant look the 
character as well as the business of the 
corporation (see cut). 

The whole report should be “pack- 
aged to sell.” The mailing envelope it- 
self should receive careful considera- 
tion, with due attention paid to color. 
My own experience shows, beyond 
question, that money laid out in an eye- 
stopping envelope pays off in reader at- 
tention. Obversely, a black-and-white 
or a black-and-buff envelope, without 
identification, too often competes with 
containers which even the mail carrier 
views with a lack-luster eye and the 
recipient pushes to one side, unopened, 
or consigns to the waste basket. 
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Industry and the Three R’s 
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Alert managements are ptoving that closer ties beween schools and industry 
pay dividends. This eight-point program will tell you how—and why 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE THREE R’s anp labor relations may 
seem like strange bedfellows to some 

ple, but not to the scores of en- 
fichtened companies which are cur- 
rently -knitting closer ties between 
schools and industry. In many parts of 
the country management is waking up 
to the fact that good workers-of-the- 
future can be molded right in the class- 
room. And they're learning that as a 
community goodwill builder the school- 
industry combination is a sure-fire 
scorer. 

To get at the meat of the matter, 
Forses asked a dozen executives well- 
steeped in school-company programs 
what other managements can do along 
similar lines. The answers boiled down 
to a practical eight-point program 
adaptable to any company—big or 
small. Here are the ingredients: 

1. Take an active part in local Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. For exam- 
ple, one company has a policy of ro- 
tating its executives on PTA boards. 
These men support such bingy 
moves as better pay for teachers, larger 
budgets for school maintenance and 
expansion, and improvement of cur- 
riculums. By advocating such policies 
the management is supporting better 
education for the children of the com- 
pany’s own employees. In return, fath- 
ers and mothers who work in the plant 
do a better job. 

2. Consider a school library improve- 
ment program, It’s a rare community 
that provides more than a skimpy 
budget for school libraries. Many com- 
panies now fill this serious gap by mak- 
ing an annual contribution for the pur- 
chase of books. Donations: also permit 
school libraries to purchase trade and 
business magazines, thereby help 
youngsters to get more than a hearsay 
concept of free enterprise. 

8. Offer the services of company ex- 
perts as guest teachers. This is a new 
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and growing trend. With many schools 
expanding their courses to include all 
kinds of semi-technical subjects, speak- 
ers on specialized themes are more 
than welcome. Also, many youngsters 
are undecided as to what occupation to 
follow when they* grow up. Talks by 
management can build up a reservoir 
of manpower by encouraging them to 
consider futures in local industries. 
Guest appearances can also help to dis- 
pel some of the anti-business hayseed 
that students have been swallowing. 

4, Have semi-annual ron - 
fice tours for grade and high school 
students. Be sure to provide tr - 
tion for such variations of the “open 
house” idea, with souvenirs and free 
lunch included. 

5. Display your products in class- 
rooms. Here is a golden opportunity 
to win appreciation for your goods and 
services. You should have no difficulty 
in getting school officials to permit ex- 
hibits of machine mock-ups or even 
displays of actual operating tools, jigs, 
and smaller machines. 

6. Offer scholarships. Many compa- 
nies and industries award scholarships 
to outstanding local students. As part of 
an all-around industry-school program 
this is a virtual “must.” 

7. Sponsor school athletic programs. 
Donate trophies for inter- or intra-mu- 
ral sports. Contribute equipment or pro- 
vide free facilities for play. ° 
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8. Sponsor an annual “Young Indus- 
trialist Day.” This is becoming a popu- 
lar feature of many a re es ustry 
program. Under such a plan students 
are selected to serve as company “offi- 
cials” for a day, taking over all major 
offices from President to Superinten- 
dent. Later, a luncheon is held in the 
plant cafeteria or at a downtown hotel. 

What are the cumulative effects of 
this eight-point program? From a 
strictly practical viewpoint, it will pro- 
vide the company with a steady flow of 
manpower. When youngsters get out of 
school they'll apply first to the a 
they know about. From a goodwi 
angle there are even more important 
benefits. Students who enter other 
lines of work in the community will 
carry with them the impressions they 
po in school. The impressions they 

ave of your company may well de- 
pend on how active a role your organ- 
ization played in school activity. 

Work with college students is an- 
other facet of the school-industry trend 
now getting a wider play by manage- 
ment. Recruiting technicians and jun- 
ior executives on the college campus is 
now an everyday activity of many cor- 
porations. One novel take-off along this 
line is the college student program con- 
ducted by Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. Twenty undergraduates are 
selected each year. Every Summer 
these youths are put to work right in 
the factory—and with no special pam- 
pering. Their jobs include working in 
the foundry, operating a punch press, 
assembling a lock, etc. They can join the 
union if they like, and join in all em- 
ployee activities. But once a week th 
change into business suits and hobnob 
with executives. In the company’s li- 
brary they learn what makes top man- 
ener tick as department heads ex- 
plain their duties in a series of round 
table discussions. Four Summers of this 
work-and-learn combination and the 
graduates are ready for jobs in techni- 
cal or semi-executive capacities. 
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NATION'S HERITAGE 


_ Never before in the history of publishing has a magazine so broad in conception, 
_ so eloquent in execution, been presented to the American people. 

Here is a magazine that will give in pictures a living portrait of all America. Each 
" page will be a graphic representation of the American scene. Each issue will be 
| approached from eight different aspects—The Land, The People, The Home, The 
' Arts, The Past, Industry, Learning, Diversion. 


More Than a Magazine 

You will find Nation’s Heritage not just a 
magazine but beautifully-bound magnificent 
volumes of pictorial Americana. 

You will treasure each issue with its more 
than 200 pages of memorable photographs 
and valuable prints. 

Presented objectively and completely with- 
out bias, Nation’s Heritage will stand as a 
living embodiment of all that is America. 


The Country’s Finest Publication 
For space to accomplish its objective, 
Nation’s Heritage will have the largest for- 
mat of any magazine in the country, 12 by 
15 inches. It will have the finest paper, 
heavy coated stock. It will have a cover 
printed on linen, stiff-bound and protected 

’—a real work of art permanently recording 
the American scene. It will have paintings 
in every medium by outstanding artists . . . 
the best of photographs . . . countless fine 
color reproductions. Yes, Nation’s Heritage 
will take a proud place in your library as a 
rich and lasting depository of fine art. 


A Life-Time Investment 
Nation’s Heritage will first appear January, 
1949. The price for the year’s six issues will 
be $150. It will contain no advertising. 
Admittedly it will be the world’s most ex- 
pensive magazine. The unprecedented cost 
of production necessarily makes it so. But 
as a faithful recording of all America the 
cost is far outweighed by its intriasic value. 


Magazine for the People 
Essentially, Nation’s Heritage will be a 
magazine for every American. Few, how- 
ever, can afford $150 for a subscription. 
And that is why you can perform a unique 
and altruistic service by making Nation’s 
Heritage available to your employees in 
reading and reception rooms . . . endowing 
subscriptions to public, school and college 
libraries. A handsome bookplate with your 
name as endower will be affixed to every 
issue of all gift subscriptions. In this way 
you will help to give everyone the oppor- 
tunity to share with fellow countrymen their 
Nation’s Heritage. 

Reserve Your Subscription Now 
Just mail the coupon with your enclosed 
check, or write for a free copy of the bro- 


chure describing in full the scope and con- 
tent of Nation’s Heritage. 


Be November i: 1948 


Read What Charter Subscribers 
Say About Nation’s Heritage 


@ “Nation’s Heritace can do a real job 
which will bring about untold good.” 
—E. V. Rickenbacker, 


President & General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


@ “We have four places where we can 
usefully try out Nation’s HERITAGE.” 
—Amenrican Tex. & Tex. Co. 


@ “I feel that your magazine is greatly 
needed and therefore I am presenting it 
to the Neenah Public Library.” 

—Mrs. W. Z. Stuart 


@ “We feel that copies of Nation’s HErt- 
TAGE should be placed in the lounge cars 
of our principal trains for the use of our 
patrons. Our order for five subscriptions 
is attached.” __p. J. Neff, Pres. 

Missouri Paciric Lines 


@ “Congratulations on a noble plan for 
the strengthening of Americanism within 
the people.” 


—Fred C. Moffatt, 3-term President 
New York Curs ExcHANGE 


@ “A fascinating project and one that 
should do much to enrich the material 
on American life.” 

—Tue Pusuic Lisrary or Newark, New Jersey 


@ “I .am deeply interested in Nation’s 
HErITAcE and wish to order five one-year 


subscriptions.” —Hughston McBain, Pres. 


MarSHALL Fiep Co. 


Nation’s HERITAGE 


Malcolm S. Forbes, Publisher, 


Dear Mr. Forbes: 


(C If a gift subscription, the recipient will be 





A FEW TYPICAL 
CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS 


Libraries, Schools, etc. 

AMHERST LIBRARY 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

DETROIT TIGERS 

FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON COLLEGE 

GRAND ST. BOYS’ ASSOC. 

‘ANDREW JACKSON HIGH SCHOOL 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

HUNTINGTON UNION SCHOOLS 

NEENAH PUBLIC LIBRARY 

OAKMONT PUBLIC LIBRARY 

PRINCETON U. LIBRARY 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEWARK, N. J. 

ROCKEFELLER LIBRARY 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Companies 

ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 

AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 

BOTANY MILLS, INC. 

BULOVA WATCH CO. 

CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y 

CITIES SERVICE CO. INC. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

GENERAL FOODS CORP. 

W. T. GRANT CO. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 

LEVER BROS. CO. 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 

GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 

MOORE-McCORMACK LINES 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 

NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

NORFOLK & WESTERN R’Y 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 

RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 

RAND, McNALLY & CO. 

REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC, 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 

STANDARD OIL CO. (N. }.) 

SWIFT & CO. 

TEXAS CO. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
Individuals 

WINTHROP ALDRICH 

WALTER J. BLACK 

THOMAS D’A. BROPHY 

LEWIS H. BROWN 

CARL BYOIR 

GARDNER COWLES 

HARRY P. DAVISON 

EMERSON FOOTE 

HARVEY D. GIBSON 

BERNARD GIMBEL 

SAMUEL GOLDWYN 

J. P. GRACE, JR. 

HENRY LUCE 

FOWLER McCORMICK 

ARTHUR P. MOTLEY 

EDWARD J. NOBLE 

WILLIAM S. PALEY 

EDDIE RICKENBACKER 

HARRY SCHERMAN 

EMIL SCHRAM 

FRANCIS ADAMS TRUSLOW 


Fz 


Heritage Magazine, Inc. Division of B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


C) I am enclosing my check for a year’s subscription to Nation’s Heritage. 
Address 


() Please send me the brochure describing Nation’s Heritage in fu‘l. 
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The War 
Proved that 


HOOSIERS 





@ The managers of Indiana war plants said 
it couldn’t be done. You couldn’t get people 
to handle fine and complicated work with- 
out long, intensive training. They were 
amazed to find how readily Hoosiers 
adapted themselves to intricate opera- 
tions, how quickly things began coming 


} into large-scale production—made with 
} precision and skill, at times with toler- 


: 





ances of one ten-thousandth of an inch. 

What was true then is true now. You 
will find in Indiana a large supply of in- 
telligent, capable labor. The same people 
who did such sterling work on bomb- 
sights, electronic devices and other exact- 
ing products are available to you. Locate 
where you find a superior class of help 
with a high educational average and me- 
chanical ability—Indiana! 


INDIANA...YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


* WLLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 
and figure you'll want, 
sent promptly and with- 
out obligation. 





5 | 
INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . . DEPT. F-40. 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Storms, Buyer Apathy 


Cause Business Lag 











This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected 
on the basis of economic unity, each representing a region in which 
conditions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate 
indexes are calculated for the separate areas. 








THANKS TO MODERN weather forecast- 
ing, hurricanes don’t kill many people 
nowadays, but they still play hob with 
the landscape. Citizens of Florida last 
month took shelter as the heavy winds 
ripped up trees, flattened crops and 
barns. The extensive hurricane damage 
is reflected in a general business slow- 
down throughout the Southeast, espe- 
cially in Miami, Jacksonville, and 
Tampa. 

The Southeast, however, is not alone 
with its business troubles. The decline 
indicated through parts of the East in 
this space two weeks ago continues to 
plague merchants from New England 
to the Midwest. Textile and shoe manu- 
facturing towns such as New Haven, 
Conn., Springfield, Mass., Manchester, 






Wess CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
Att Na CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


N. H., and Burlington, Vt., lead the de- 
cline. 

In Chicago, steadily slipping prices 
for corn, hogs, and steers caused con- 
cern among marketers, though to the 
nation’s housewives it was joyful front 
page news. Michigan, undergoing con- 
version to new auto models, has also 
been experiencing slow business. 

Across the country, growing con- 
sumer resistance put a marked crimp 
in retail sales—the first time since the 
war that sales have continued poor for 
two weeks or more without being ac- 
counted for by weather or some other 


such factor. The only items which seem 
to be moving well in stores are wo- 
men’s cloth coats and some other 
ladies’ apparel. 
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This is most notable in the West, 
which now seems to be surrendering 
to the new look. Sales of shoes, men’s 
furnishings, and household appliances, 
however, are slumping. 

The overall picture shows a steeper 
drop in business activity than at any 
time since last March 1. But with the 
whole of the West holding steady, and 
only 10 of the 17 declining areas of 
October 15 still on the downgrade, 
there’s still little to indicate a general 
slump. In all cases except New Eng- 
land and the North Central States 
business is still up from one to eight 

ints over last year. 

Tabulation of the 87 economic areas 
shows only one which has chalked up a 

ain for the past month. There are 24 
Geclining areas, with 10 carryovers 
from two weeks ago. 








AREA INDEXES 
(Percent Gain over last year) 


10/1/48 10/16/48 11/1/48 
New England... 1% 3% —1% 
Middle Atlantic 6 

Midwest 

South 

South Central. . 

North Central. . 

Mountain 


The areas listed above are made 
up of the following groups of states: 

New ENGLAND: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Mippte ATLANTIC: New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware. 

Mipwest: Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia. 

Soutu: Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama. 

South CENTRAL: Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana. 

NortH CENTRAL: North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois. 

Mountain: Idaho, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico. 

Paciric: Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Arizona. 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain over November 1, 1947) 


Houston, Tex.* 

Tulsa, Okla.* 

Atlanta, Ga.* 

Richmond, Va.* 
Philadelphia, Pa.* 

Syracuse, N. Y.* 

Jackson, Miss.* 
EE a 
Charlotte, N. C.* « 
ee Peer rr rere 


"© Also listed October 15. 


4 Always Trying & Trying 


“To Make Your Service 
Better Still” 


In the past three years, we have extended and improved telephone 
service faster than ever before. We're trying to do even more. 


Every month we're putting $120,000,000 into -new telephone 
facilities—completing new buildings all over the country—adding 
250,000 new telephones in cities and on farms—changing 100,000 
telephones to dial—adding 170,000 miles of Long Distance circuits 

So if you’re waiting for a new telephone or you'd like individual 
service instead of a party line or there’s something about telephone 
service you'd like to have made better, we want you to know that 
we are moving along at a fast clip. 


Your needs are very real to all of us and we won't be satisfied 
until everybody, everywhere, has more and better service 


than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders 
Reveal How They Rose to the Top 


What traits do you need to reach the top? 
The fascinating stories of America’s fifty leaders 
provide the answer. 

Many are the intriguing quirks of fate which 
played a part in the careers of ‘America’s Fifty 
Foremost Business Leaders” while working to 
the top. Most interesting are the ways they 
sensed their opportunities and utilized them to 
the utmost. 

James H. Rand’s confidence in his own visible 
index invention made him launch his own busi- 
ness in competition with his father. 





This unique volume contains innumerable 
other sidelights on how these fifty men climbed 
to their present positions of eminence. 

Here are business biographies you will turn 
to often for inspiration and practical suggestions 
on how to get more out of your business life. 
Order your copy of “The Life Stories of Ameri- 
ea’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders” today. 
Simply return this ad with remittance of $5. 
(N. Y. C. add 2%) to Dept. 91, B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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_| 29 TESTED PLANS show 
how to make more money 
in your business... 

--- OVERNIGHT ! 











We 


| Advertising 
Machine 


illustrates 


Ic Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions—with 
1¢ messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 
SEND NAME We'll sebd FREE illustrated book of money- 

making IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans, RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 





4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 1011, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








GIVE A BIT OF 


florida ‘ 


THIS gee 
CHRISTMAS #0" 


@ BE DIFFERENT. Make a lasting impres- 
sion on friends and business associates with 
Cobbs famous fruits and tropical delicacies. 
Gift No. 11 above, is a Mexican Hamper con- 
taining approximately 54 Ibs. of oranges; 
gtapefruit, tangerines, kumquats, and limes— 
a holiday super treat — priced $10.00. Gift No. 35 
nae as Gift No. 11 except half 
size weight— pri 
$6.50. Gift No. 2 re 
) contains ap- 
proximately 27 Ibs. 
assorted fruits and jar 
each of Guava Jelly, 
Tropical Fruit Con- 
serve, and Pineapple- 
Cherry Jam — $6.00. 
" Gift No. 1 (not illus- 
trated) contains ap- 
proximately 27 libs. of é 
assorted fruit only — $4.50. Store fruit never 
tasted like this! Satisfaction guaranteed. Ex- 
press paid. Orders must be accompanied by 
check or money order. No Canadian or foreign 
shi ts. Unless otherwise instructed, orders 
will be. shipped for Christmas. Send for free, 
gorgeous, 8-page Brochure-Price List in 
natural color, showing other COBBS Gift 


FINEST 
FLORIDA FRUITS 


| Christmas giving made EASY 


ORDER 
now: COBBS, Box 1-AG 
Little River (Miami), Fla. 


. © Enclosed is check or order for 
+S aa for gift packages to be shipped 
names on ATTAC LIST. 

0 Please send me your free beautifully illus- 
trated Brochure-Price List. 
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N E W I 


D E A 


... in Auto Accessories, Selling, 


Metals, Precision Tools 


“AUTO-LUGGER” 


Helpful development in automobile 
Storage racks is this aluminum-con- 
structed model. Mounted on the car, 
it has a capacity of 300 pounds. Load 
rides easily, doesn’t interfere with vi- 
sion, maneuverability or car clearance. 
Weighing only 46 pounds, it’s com- 





pletely collapsible, easily stored, and 
can be mounted within five minutes. 
Practical for salesmen, hunters, fisher- 
men, skiers, etc. 

(Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze Works, 
Inc., 1421 Dearborn St., Seattle 44, 
Wash. ) 


METAL SANDWICH 


Cladmetals—a process whereby dis- 
similar metals are permanently bonded 
together in their pure state—go into 
their first commercial application in the 
form of a candy-making kettle. In this 
particular instance, a material called 
Rosslyn metal, in which copper is 
sandwiched between layers of stainless 
steel, does the job. Advantages: The 
product picks up heat from a low 
flame, spreads it all across the bottom 
of the utensil and up the sides in a 
matter of seconds. Result: Kettle cooks 
evenly, diminishes scorching or char- 
ring. Other commercial and domestic 
applications are in progress. 

(American Cladmetals Co., P.O. Box 
544, Rosslyn Farms, Carnegie, Pa.) 


SALESMEN’S QUIZ 


Utilizing a different approach, apti- 
tude testing of applicants for sales posi- 
tions is speeded up by a novel self-scor- 
ing Personal Reaction Survey. The test 
consists of about 100 pairs of state- 
ments, the applicant being required to 
check whichever of each pair best ap- 
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plies to himself. Scoring keys are fur- 
nished to users so that results may be 
obtained on the spot in a matter of 
minutes. 

(Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill.) 


DURABLE “CLOTH” 


An industrial cleaning cloth, made 
from nickel alloy instead of traditional 
steel, offers useful application in such 
industries as chemical, bottling, food 
processing, dairying, canning, hotel and 
restaurant. Best described as an over- 
sized household pot cleaner, this fabric, 
unlike other metallic wools, is knitted 
of flattened wire into an open mesh 
cylindrical sleeve. Rinsable, ravelproof, 
non-splinterable, it has no loose ends, 
permits easy passage of cleaning sol- 
vents. 

(Metal Textile Corp., Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada.) 


VERSATILE MICROMETER 


This optical micrometer permits os 
cise thickness measurement of glass, 
plastics, quartz or any other transparent 
material where physical access to only 
one side is possible. Whether material 
is flat or curved, or the surface smooth, 
ground or patterned, the micrometer 
will measure thickness up to 0.400” 
with a 0.001” accuracy or better. Varied 
applications: bulbs, glass tubing, sheet 
glass, blown glass, plastic film and 
sheet, etc. 

(Instrument Deve Labora- 
tories, Inc., 541 Willis Ave., Williston 
Park, L. 1., N.Y.) 
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@ When you locate 
in Florida's Marion 
County you'll enjoy 
sunny weather the year 
around. This means famous Florida 
outdoor fun . . . But also means low 
heating and construction costs . . . Mini- 
mum absentecism . . . Greater Profits! 

Light industry thrives here. Settled 
native American labor is in ample sup- 
ply to work abundant surrounding raw 
materials—Cattle by-products, hard and 
soft woods, citrus and vast limerock de- 
posits, to name a few. 

Here is a stable community with no 
seasonal demand for housing or labor. 
Trackside plant sites adjacent to cheap 
power and unlimited supplies of pure 
water are now available, with modern 
land. and air transportation to speed 
your products to market, 

Write today for facts and figures to 
show how you may profit when .you 
locate in Marion County. 


F. O. BIRD, Marion County Chamber of 





mums Commerce, Ocala, Florida 


DEAF ? 


—Here’s Good News! 


Thousands are regaining the joy and hap- 
piness of hearing with a revolutionary 
new and amazingly economical hearing 
aid that’s ready to wear without indi- 
vidual “fitting.” Costs half or less than 
half the price of others. Operates at less 
cost (34 of a cent per hour battery cost) 
than any other single-unit hearing aid of 
equal power. It has the acceptance of the 
American Medical Association, Council 
on Physical Medicine. 

This new, light-weight, single-unit hear- 
ing aid is the product of the Zenith Radio 
laboratories, world-famous for their 30 
years of research and leadership in radi- 
onics exclusively. 


Anyone who wishes to try this amazing 
new hearing aid can do so for 10 days—at 
home, at work, anywhere—on a Hear Bet- 
ter or Pay Nothing (money-back) offer.* 


_ If you want to delight family and friends 
who want you to hear and enjoy life with 
them, just drop a postcard to the-Zenith 
Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Divi- 
sion, Dept. FB1118, 5801 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago 39, Illinois, for full, free infor- 
mation about their Hear Better or Pay 
Nothing offer. Made by the makers of 
world-famous Zenith Radios. 


*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. 

















To Reach the Tops 
FORBES Is Tops 











A November 1, 1948 


Men of Achievement 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


what happened. The job was operation 
of an electric crane, at 15¢ an hour. 

“Was it your degree in electrical en- 
gineering which qualified you for that?” 
he was asked. 

“It certainly was,” came the some- 
what unexpected reply. “Electric equip- 
ment of that kind was new in industry. 
I wept to work for Bethlehem on the 
pretense of being an electrical expert.” 

From there on, the pace was fast. 
Some three years later he was made 
superintendent of yards and transpor- 
tation. In that capacity he came to the 
attention of Schwab, the genius who 
was the prime mover in the formation 
of the world’s two greatest steel organi- 
zations, U. S. Steel and Bethlehem. 

When Grace went to work for Bethle- 
hem it was primarily a manufacturer 
of ordnance, with approximately 2,500 
employees. Grace, an inordinate ad- 
mirer of his then-time boss, is the 
most eloquent champion of the Schwab 
achievement of turning both companies 
into integrated organizations for the 
production of steel for general com- 
mercial use. 

The next question was: “What 
brought you to the attention of Mr. 
Schwab?” 

In outline, it was like this: Having 
disagreed with the elder J. P. Morgan, 
Schwab resigned as president of U. S. 
Steel in 1903. By early 1905 he had 
bought control of Bethlehem. He used 
his private (business) railroad car for 
the trip to inspect the new property. 
As superintendent of yards and trans- 
portation, Grace thought it part of his 
job to be on hand and see that the boss 
was properly cared for. Of course the 
Schwab car was in and out of the 
Bethlehem yards a number of times. 

“Apparently he liked the service,” 
said Eugene Grace, with that Puckish 
grin. A “cordial respect and mutual ad- 
miration” developed from that routine 
performance of duty. In the years 
which followed Schwab saw to it that 
the Grace talent for service got full ex- 
pression. 

A few of the rungs on the Grace 


achievement ladder: In 1906 he be- . 


came general superintendent of Bethle- 
hem; in 1908 he was elevated to gen- 
eral manager and elected to the board 
of directors; in 1911 he was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; made presi- 
dent of the company in 19138 and of 
the corporation in 1916. He took his 
present position as chairman of the cor- 
poration in 1945. 

Early this year, Grace was awarded 
the Charles F. Rand Gold Medal for 
distinguished leadership and profound 


» 
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Cooling Jobs 


SPECIFY ““VAD” BY YOUNG 


Vertical Air Discharge 
For Water, Oil, Gas Cooling, and 
Steam and Vapor Condensing in 
any Combination. 





Check these “VAD” Features: 


Vertical air discharge, eliminat- 
ing re-circulation and cross-wind 
effects. 

yf Removable end plates on water 
coils for easy access to tube open- 
ings and easy cleanability. 

/ Low speed fan for high efficiency 
performance at minimum operat- 
ing cost. 

Y Tube-and-fin coils with heavy- 
wall round tubes for heavy-duty 
service; or, with more efficient, 
lighter, oval tube, radiator-type 
core for high Btu capacity and 
greater economy. 

¢ Simplified manifolding to supply 
and return lines speeds installa- 
tion. 

of Ready accessibility due to low 
level mounting, simplified foun- 
dation. 

Quick field erection means low 
installation cost. 


oy Independently mounted fan and 
drive assembly eliminating trans- 
mission of vibration to non- 
moving parts. 
YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 
Sales ond Engineering Offices in oll Principal Cities 


Younc © 


7.M. SFG U.S. PAT.OFF, 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling radiators © 
Jacket water coolers @ Heat exchangers © Inter- 
coolers © Condensers @ Evaporative coolers ® Oil 
coolers © Gas coolers © Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units © Supercharger intercoolers © 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 

HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors © Unit heaters © Heating coils © Cool- 
ing coils ¢ Evaporators @ Air conditioning units. 





YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
701 Marquette St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Send me a copy of your 
new ‘‘VAD'' Catalog 
No. 448. 





Name 
Address. 
City. 








Zone. State. 
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influence on the growth of the iron and 
steel industry. 

A natural athlete, Grace took up golj 
(on his own testimony) when he 
learned that Charlie Schwab initiated 
talks with Andrew Carnegie which re- 
sulted in the formation of U. S. Steel 
after a game of golf. 

When, unexpectedly, Schwab told 
his protege that he was to take on the 
responsibility of running Bethlehem, “I 
agreed under two conditions on which 
we had a complete understanding. 
Schwab was to keep the title of presi- 
dent, because I was young and en- 
tirely unknown in the industry, while 


| would actually do the job. In other 
words, he would make the speeches 
and entertain, while I did the work. He 
took care of his end of the bargain 
famously.” 

Questioned as to whether he thought 
labor-management harmony could be 
achieved, he leaned across the table 
and tapped out these points: 

“Yes, I do. But we need a new type 
of leadership on both sides. We need 
men who have been thoroughly edu- 
cated in the science of human relation- 
ships. And we need greater public rec- 
ognition for such men. Here is a field 
crying for men of the right kind—union 








70 tons of better health 


It’s a spectacular sight — 70 tons of 
white-hot stainless steel gushing out 
of a giant electric furnace., But there 
is much more to it than you see. 


The health of your family and the 
nation is safeguarded in hundreds of 
ways by ARMCo Stainless Steel. You 
can start with the handling of milk in 
the farm dairy, go through giant food- 
processing plants, into the big labora- 
“tories that make the new lifesaving 
drugs, and finally back to your own 
home. In every case bright, smooth 
stainless steel protects health because 
it is so easy to keep clean and sanitary. 

This rustless metal is bringing last- 
ing beauty and greater usefulness to 
scores of products. ARMCO Stainless 
is being used to lend new sparkle to 


ARMCO STEEL 


manufacturers moke more ottractive, more useful, longer-lasting products. 


CORPORATION 


The familiar ARMCO Triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help 


sinks and work surfaces for the home 
kitchen, for cooking utensils, table- 
ware, and range and refrigerator parts. 
Every day alert manufacturers turn to 
this corrosion-resisting steel to im- 
prove their products and make them 
more salable. 


Armco makes more than 60 grades 
of stainless steel. With stainless, as 
with the other special-purpose ARMCO 
Steels, the familiar triangle on a prod- 
uct assures the buyer that the manu- 
facturer has chosen a steel developed 
especially to give him long service at 
low cost. That’s why so many look for 
this ARMCo trademark when they buy. 
Armco Steel Corporation, 488 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. Export: 
The Armco International Corporation. 


Sy) 
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leaders and industry leaders. But you i 
abl 


can't get them without adequate 
recognition of the importance of 
services. 

There was a lot more of like tenor, 
Even more impressive than the words 
was the animation of the man who 
used them. A little while before he had 
one foot on the desk. Now he was lean- 
ing over, a finger making a tattoo on 
the top. 

He brought as much dramatic em- 
phasis to talk about the future of 
America. 

“I'm not one of those who think we're 

finished,” he asserted almost grimly. 
“Industry has just begun to realize the 
value of scientific research. There are 
endless new vistas opening up. The 
er aay ad tale ake wil enue 
himself with a proper technical educa- 
tion is more certain of advancement 
than ever before.” : 

Grace takes pride in the fact that he 
is fully abreast of current news and 
opinion. He reads six daily newspapers 
and a cross-section of national maga- 
zines. He is an “inveterate” reader of 
current fiction. That used to include 
detective stories, but they have become 
too stereotyped to hold his interest. 

A well-informed mind, eagerness for 
new and enlarged responsibilities, bal- 
anced judgment and the long look 
ahead—these are the temperamental 
qualifications for success, in his opinion. 
And the most important thing we can 
do to assure our survival as a dynamic 
rather than static society is to provide 
adequate reward for exceptional effort. 
For a long time to come that reward 
will be measured in dollars. 

Management is worth its hire, in the 
view of Eugene Grace. Men and ma- 
chines are the dough, but without the 
yeast of inspired management the bread 
will not rise. 


their 








As one of America’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders, elected in a 
nationwide poll, Eugene Grace 
received the following citation 
from Forses Magazine: 


Eugene G. Grace, Chairman of 
the Board, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Directing head of a corporation 
whose services to the country in 
two world wars, and in the inter- 
vening years of peace, are beyond 
computation. He has brought to 
its affairs technical skills, untir- 
ing energy, a genius for organi- 
zation, and a rigorous business 
integrity which gives new mean- 
ing to the phrase “as true as 
steel.” 
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Ww. C. HANSON 


World is on the Mend 


_ THE WORLD Is ON the mend, in most countries. 


With the exception of China, Russia, if the whole 
truth could be ascertained, is probably worse off than 
any other important nation. 

Russia’s dictators cannot but be uneasy. Conditions 
there are such that Stalin would not dare declare war 
against the United States, calling his people to arms. 

In this lies hope that a third World War is not 
imminent. 

Yugoslavia’s defiance of the Cominform is signifi- 


cant, may gradually have vital repercussions. 


RECOVERY WIDESPREAD 


Britain clearly is moving in the right direction. 
Britons are submitting to inordinate sacrifices, are pro- 
ducing more. Therefore, her economic position is 
materially improving, with exports impressively on the 
ascendant. 

Encouraging progress is being achieved in drawing 
Western European nations together, into a cohesive, 
co-operative group. The Marshall Plan is operating 
satisfactorily. Its top directors are enunciating optim- 
ism, are voicing hopefulness that America’s expendi- 
tures can be reduced next year. 

France still is in turmoil, but indications are not 
a-wanting that the majority of the French people will 
come to their senses and that Communism will be 
defeated. 

Italy is at least holding together, not succumbing to 
Soviet revolutionary machinations. 

Distraught Germany is moving towards reconstruc- 
tion, rehabilitation, orderliness. All reports are that 
Eastern Germany, under the iron rule of the Kremlin, 
is seething with discontent, that Western Germany 
and Germans are groping their way along the path of 
stability. My belief is that this will continue. 

The stars in their courses are against the triumph 
of Russian ruthlessness, tyranny, slavery, favor victory 
of the forces of righteousness exercised by the United 
States and her freedom-loving associated nations. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


In the Western Hemisphere the trend, generally 
speaking, is in the right direction. 

Canada, composed of industrious, solid, sensible 
people, is forging ahead soundly, steadily enhancing 
her role as staunch pillar of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Latin-American countries have been drawn more 


into harmony with “North America” than ever before. 

True, Argentine’s President Peron is acting dicta- 
torily, but he apparently realizes the advisability of 
cultivating the United States and its financial, eco- 
nomic, industrial support. 

Brazil, which I always mentally liken to potentially- 
rich South Africa, being familiar with both countries, 
is on the right track, having subjugated rampant 
Communism. 

Mexico, after checkered experiences and rubbing 
the United States the wrong way, is today perhaps 
better off economically, financially, governmentwise 
than in many years. 

The same might be said of Cuba. 

Incidentally, Venezuela is being enormously bene- 
fitted by large-scale development of her oil resources. 


OUTLOOK IN U. S. 


At this writing, while the Presidential votes have 
not been counted, it is generally expected that 
Governor Dewey will be elected. With Dewey as 
President, I am of the opinion that: 

1. The first favorable response will be registered in 
the stock market. 

2. Retail buying will increase. 

8. Industry will inaugurate expansion. 

4, Expressed fears of business recession in the near 
future will subside. 

5. The Dewey Administration will support con- 
structive tax reforms, including elimination of the 
double taxation of stockholders. 

6. Russia will become convinced the United States 
Government will reject further appeasement, will not 
obsequiously vacate Berlin, will vigorously implement 
the European Recovery program, will let Communistic 
Russia know definitely that we are ready to respond 
if she throws down the gauntlet of war. 

7: The nation will enter a new era of activity. 


8. The shocking extravagance indulged in by .- 


Washington ever since the advent of the New Deal 
will be halted. 

9. Legislative measure will be taken to curb dic- 
tatorial actions by labor unions. 

10. Our constructive influence in the world will be 


enhanced. 


I am not pessimistic. 
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|\ tebama 


Heavy Machinery 
Iron 

Steel 

Textiles of All Kinds 


Agricultural Implements 


Chemicals 
Ladies’ Lingerie 
Overalls 
Millinery 

Silk Hosiery 
Paper 

Tires 

Lumber Products 
Food Products 


Men's Clothing 
Men’s Hats 
Research Services 


a 


These products represent only a 
few of the many varied industrial 
activities flourishing in Alabama. 
Our Industrial Development Divi- 
sion will gladly prepare a detailed 
report. especially related to your 
type of business if you are consid- 
ering a plant in the South, now or 


in the future. 


\icbama 
\Power 


Company ... 


Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 


Periodic Cycles 


(Continued) 


DEWEY AND Dakin read more of an in- 
exorable periodicity into the work of 
some earlier cycle students than is war- 
ranted. Professor W. I. King, upon 
whom they rely heavily for support, 
wrote in “The Causes of Economic 
Fluctuations,” that “in many cases ex- 
pected repetition fails to materialize.” 
They also rely upon Schumpeter as an 
authority for the periodic cycle, but he 
gives considerable attention to the vari- 
ability of cycle phases in his work 
“Business Cycles.” 

They omit all discussion of the many 
important works that invalidate their 
position. It is curious that in this work 
on cycles no use is made of the monu- 
mental materials of the world’s great- 
est repository of scientific measure- 
ments of past business cycles, The Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 

The Bureau has always taken a non- 
periodic position on the basis of its re- 
search. 

Burns and Mitchell’s “Measuring 
Business Cycles,” which was based on 
a detailed examination of over a thou- 
sand economic series associated with 
business fluctuations, concludes that no 
two cycles are alike. 

This work constitutes the most pow- 
erful refutation of the automatic, in- 
evitable, periodic theory of business 
cycles. 

If by chance the authors never en- 
countered any of the National Bureau’s 
studies or views, it is unlikely that, re- 
searching in the field of the business 
cycle, they didn’t encounter the rejec- 
tions of periodic cycles by such eminent 
scholars as: Carl Snyder, D. H. Robert- 
son, Gottfried Haberler, and Wilhelm 
Ropke. 

The Dewey and Dakin work suffers 
from several serious weaknesses in sta- 
tistical technique: 

1. They base their conclusions on 
only a handful of economic cycles. 

2. Most of the statistics for the 
earlier periods, which are important 
for their patterns, are little more than 
guesswork because of the primitive 
modes of gathering and recording such 
statistics in those days. 

3. They make the rhythms appear 
much more regular than they really are 
by utilizing smoothing processes which 
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give more appearance of validity to the 
periodicities than the raw materials 
themselves would: (a) by using an- 
nual rather than monthly figures; (b) 
by eliminating long-term trends; (c) 
by using moving averages. 

These are the theoretical weaknesses 
of the Dewey and Dakin work. 

In addition, their forecasts them- 
selves were very faulty. 

The downtrend in industrial prices 
forecast from 1925 to 1952 has been 
invalidated by a rise in 1948 to a level 
exceeding 1925. The downtrend in 
wholesale prices and industrial activity 
forecast from 1946 to 1951 has been 
invalidated by higher levels in 1948 
than in 1946. The downtrend in build- 
ing activity forecast from 1942 to 1953 
has been invalidated by a higher level 
in 1948 than in 1942. 

These are tests of their main 
rhythms, occurring only two years after 
publication and already invalidating 
them. 

The past record of the Dewey and 
Dakin Jotun has also been poor. 

We can project one cycle ahead with 
some modest precision, if we are care- 
ful to adjust and readjust as business 
relationships shift; but there are no 
grounds for projecting several 
cycles ahead. 

It is true that there are approximate 
rhythms in some economic activities— 
that the American building-cycle has 
been about 18 years long, etc. But 
every systematic attempt to forecast 
economic activity on the basis of these 
approximate periodicities has met with 
failure. 

There is no evidence that cycle after 
cycle, decade after decade, any mathe- 
matically rigid periodicity will recur. . 

In its present stage of development, 
periodic cycle theory offers no serious 
or valid contribution to the sum of our 
knowledge about business and stock 


price cycles. 


To meet the demands of Fores readers, 
all of the material in Mr. Mindell’s “Guide 
Posts to Wall St.” since its inception in 
April, 1946, along with charts and much 
supplementary data, has been published 
in a 320-page book titled “The Stock Mar- 
ket—A Basic Guide for Investors.” Price: 
$5. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred 
Stock 4.88% Series 
Dividend No. 4 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of a 
dividend of 30% cents per 
share on the Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, 4.88% Series, 
payable November 30, 1948 
to stockholders of record on 
November 5, 1948. 

O. V. SHOWERS 

Secretary 








October 15, 1948 











f DIVIDEND NOTICES a 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Nov. 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record Oct. 25, 1948. 


“A” COMMON and VOTING COM- 
MON: A dividend of 40 cents per share 
on the“‘A” Common and Voting Common 
Stocks, making the total for the year $1.00, 
will be paid Nov. 15, 1948, to stockholders 
of record Oct. 25, 1948. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 




















DIVIDEND 
4% IN STOCK 


A stock dividend of 4% has 
been declared, payable on 
October 28 to stockholders 
of record October 18, 1948. 

L. Gordon Hale, Sec. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 
512 SEVENTH AVENUE, N. Y. 

















The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader. 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forpes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








533. WrrHin THE GoLpEN GaTE: Color- 
ful, profusely illustrated brochure giving 
a broad, informal survey of the history, re- 
sources and points of interest of the San 
Francisco Bay region. Designed to ac- 
quaint visitors not only with its past ac- 
complishments but also its future promise, 
readers will gain from this publication 
some knowledge of the forces that have 
created a great and complex community. 

534, RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP TO THE Pusiic: An industrial 
statesman cogently presents the basic phi- 
losophy of the business man in today’s 
world. He reviews the development of so- 
cial consciousness in industry, points up 
its past achievements, presents a modern 
“credo for management.” 

535. Tae Foop Inpustry Looxs AHEAD: 
Fact-packed analysis of the food and food 
price situation today by an expert in the 
field. A behind-the-scenes survey, it pro- 
vides much information on supply both 
here and abroad, discusses the relation of 
good crops to prices, outlines the effects 
of ERP aid, and makes some sound rec- 
ommendations as to policies that must be 
maintained if the people of the world are 
to be fed and the American economy sus- 


tained. 
Best Annual Report 


TIMELY TOPIC among management men 
at this season is that of the corporate 
annual report (see page 16). Execu- 
tives will be interested, therefore, in 
scanning the contents and format of a 
stockholder statement rated as tops for 
this year. 

“Best of all industry” was the char- 
acterization accorded the report of 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
at the annual Financial World Awards 
Banquet on October 21, at which oc- 
casion Marquette President W. A. 
Wecker was presented with the gold 
“Oscar of Industry” trophy. 

Runners-up for the top award: Gen- 
eral Foods, adjudged “Best of All Con- 
sumer Goods”; G. C. Murphy Co., 
“Best of All Distribution”; Union Elec- 
"tric Co. of Missouri, “Best of All Public 
Utilities”; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
“Best of All Transportation”; and Na- 
tional Securities & Research Corp., 











November 1, 1948 





“Best of All Financial Institutions.” 
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Box 73-X 
MILWAUKIE, OREGON 








BARBOUR’S 


Dow Theory 


SERVICE 
4 WEEKS TRIAL $1 
12 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stock: 

A cash dividend of $1.00 per share. 

A dividend payable in capital stock of 

this Company of five (5) shares of such 

stock for each two hundred (200) shares 

of $25.00 par value outstanding. 
Such dividends will be payable December 9, 
1948 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business three o’clock p.m., on October 22, 
1948. No fractional shares of stock will be 
issued. Scrip certificates will be issued in lieu 
thereot. 

Checks, stock and scrip certificates will be 
mailed. 

A. C. MINTON, Secretary 

October 11, 1948. 








TELEVISION OPPORTUNITY 


Unusual opportunity for exclusive distributorships 
available on nationally advertised line of Tele- 
vision Products. Forward-looking business men 
will find our proposition substantial and with 
good prospects for the future. We own and oper- 
ate a large factory, including a picture tube 
factory. Qualified distributors will be required to 
invest $25,000 to $50,000 depending on the terri- 
tory. Write Box F-111, Forbes Magazine. 




















DEVELOP A 


FAST MIND 


Copyrighted “THINK-ALPHABET” can help you 
THINK-UP new, profitable ideas; Discover Hidden 
Opportunities and Earning-power; Think and Speak 
Effectively; develop Imagination; make More Money. 
FREE FOLDER. 

Write to: 


6258F N. 4th Street 


FRANK TIBOLT 
Philadelphia 20, Penna. 
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Check These 
STOCKS! 


| agp how America’s most widely 
read advisory service rates 
these active issues: 








Gen. Motors Radio Corp. 
Sears Roeb. Philco 

Mont. Ward Magnavox 
Marsh. Field Emerson Radio 
Spiegel Inc. Sylvania Elec. 
Woolworth Motorola 
Butler Bros. Admiral 

First ‘Nat'l St. Eastern Air L. 
Kroger Solar Aircraft 


UNITED'S timely appraisal may protect - 
you from loss and point the way to invest- 
ment profits. 


For an introductory copy — 


Send for Bulletin FM-42 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". re Boston 16, Mass 
eeeeeerrerres 
Advantageous Investments 


Free from 
Federal Estate Tax 





We can advise you where to locate them 
and how to make em. Circular F-2 
available to investors seriously interested 
in such tax savings. 


NATIONAL STAT. SERVICE, INC. 
(Established 1931) 


Specialists in Methods by which Estate 
Shrinkage is Minimized or Avoided. 


535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHECK THESE ... 


Pfizer & Co. — within 57-58 range 
Barnsdall Oil — within 41-42 range 
So. Pacific — within 63-64 range 


(Chartcraft’s point-and-figure charts revealed 
a bullish signal October 18th and on that 
date we recommended the above for purchase.) 








0 Four - week trial. subscription......... $5 
(0 Portfolio on Chartcraft Method....... $1 
(J Sample weekly letter............... FREE 


WILLIAM - FREDERICK PRESS 
313 WEST 35TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, WN. Y. 

















FREE BROCHURE 
“Solving your investment problems” 
Please ask for booklet ‘’F’’ 

ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY | 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange * N. Y. Curly Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6 
Specialists in Investment Company Securities 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 











Stock Analysis i 





by W. C. HANSON 


“High Leverage” Trusts 
Outperform Market 


“BONANZA” PROFITS can be made in the 
“high leverage” trust shares if you can 
afford to take a certain speculative risk. 
Because of the unique capital structure 
behind these stocks, they tend to move 
much faster than the rest of the market, 
skyrocketing in a bull cycle, and declin- 
ing precipitously in a bear trend. Thus, 
it is an established fact that one dollar 
can do the work of five or even ten 
when invested in the right stock at the 
right time. 

In our May 1 issue we called atten- 


the same dollar put into Selected Indus- 
tries would have pyramided to $113! 
Or, to state it somewhat differently, 
1,000 shares of the latter stock could 
have been picked up for little more 
than $60 at its 1942 low, which would 
have been boosted to $7,125 at the top 
of the bull cycle four years later. 
These illustrations show the excep- 
tional results which can be realized in 
such issues in a comparatively long 
price swing. Now, let’s see how they 
fare in shorter moves. Specifically, it’s 
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REVIEW OF FAST-MOVING INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 


Rate of 
Capital 
Increase -Priceon 1948 
1942 1946 From 1942 May 1 High Recent 
Low High To 1946* 1948 To Date Price 
Dow-Jones Industrial 
Stock Average ...... 92.92 21250 23times 179 193 184 
Blue Ridge Corp. ..... 5/16 65% 21.2times 8% 44% 3% 
Central Illinois Sec. .. 1/16 5% 92.0 times 1% 2% 1ly% 
General Shareholding... 3/16 6% 34.0 times 8% 5% fT 
No. Amer. Investment.. 0.90 27% 30.6 times 1l%b 18% WK 
Selected Industries: 
Common .......... 1/16 7% 118.0 times 2% 4% 3% 
$1.50 conv. pfd...... 1 853% 35.7 times 19 273% 23% 
Tri-Continental ....... Y% 12% 16.7 times 1% 10% 8% 
U. S. & Foreign Sec.... 2% 32% 18.0 times 21% 82% 26% 
U. S. & International... 3/32 7 74.7 times 2% 5% 4 


*—Shows rate of increase per dollar invested at 1942 low for each individual 
stock. +—Merged into Tri-Continental Corp., October 1, 1948. b—Bid. 








tion to a group of selected “high lever- 
age” issues which rolled up almost in- 
credible percentage gains in the bull 
market of 1942-1946. Some idea of the 
profit potentials in these issues can be 
obtained from the accompanying table. 
Whereas the market as a whole, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average, increased 2.3 times from its 
1942 bottom to its climax in 1946, the 
“high leverage” issues enjoyed far 
greater gains, ranging from a 13-times 
increase for U. S. & Foreign Securities 
to 113 times for Selected Industries 
common! 


In other words, if one secured appre-- 


ciation results exactly paralleling the 
Dow Average, each dollar placed in the 
market at its 1942 bottom would have 
grown to $2.30 at its 1946 peak. But 
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interesting to note how these shares 
have performed since we reviewed 
them in our May | issue. 

Since that date, the market advanced 
from 179 on the Dow Average to a 
year’s high (to date) of 193.4, a not 
inconsequential gain of 7.8%. But, once 
again, the “high leverage” shares did 
far better. For example, even a com- 
paratively “slow” mover like Blue 
Ridge advanced 17.8% from its May 1 
price to its best 1948 price. 

However, even this satisfying gain 
was insignificant by comparison with 
mark-ups in some of the more volatile 
stocks in this group. General Sharehold- 
ing moved up 47% over the same inter- 
val, while Tri-Continental and U. S. & 
Foreign Securities gained 50%. But the 
star performances were turned in by 


Forbes” 
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UL S. & International Secu , up 
78%, and Selected Industries, skyrocket- 
ing 81%. It will be noted, incidentally, 
that these latter two issues were also 
the largest gainers in the 1942-1946 
rise. 

Of course, the prime question now is 
which stocks look best for appreciation 
here. This writer believes that each of 
these issues will continue to act pretty 
much in the future as they have in the 
past, with largest percentage gains 
likely to come from Selected Industries, 


















It goes without saying that the all- 
important consideration in buying any 
of these stocks is whether we are still 
in a bull market. This writer believes 
we are, and that its top is still a long 
way in the future; hence there should 
be much appreciation ahead for these 
“high leverage” issues. Particularly 
would this be likely if Gov. Dewey is 
elected President, which could go a 
long way toward reviving capital mar- 
kets. 

But when you deal in this type of 


William H. Moore, an officer of 
Bankers Trust Co., elected a director 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Can Co. 

Dr. J. Max Widmer, elected execu- 
tive vice-president of Penick & Ford.. 
Ltd. 

Underwood Corp. celebrated the 
30th anniversary of Chairman Philip 
D. Wagoner’s ser- 
vices by dedicat- 
ing the September 
issue of Under- 



































7 common, and U. S. International. Also stock, remember that the great power wood News to him, 
: interesting at this point are Selected of leverage can work for or against outlining his career 
y, Industries Preferred, and two fairly you, depending on the main trend of and accomplish- 
“conservative (comparatively speak- the stock market. ments—and by ten- 
i ing) issues like Blue Ridge and Tri- dering a dinner in 
Continental. One reason we like the q his honor at the 
°P Blast two is because of their large inves- CONGRATULATIONS Philip D. Wagoner Metropolitan Club, 
tor following, and consequently, good , New York. 
> Bi uidi Neil H. McElroy, elected president ich a 
in quidity. of Procter & Gamble Co., succeeding _Ric ard H. Mansfield, executive 
Richard R. Deupree, who becomes vice-president of Rockefeller Brothers, 
né chatesen of the Gesell. elected a trustee of the Atlantic Mutual 
es In this series on Investment Trust W. R. Argyle, elected executive vice- Insurance Co. 
stocks, we are indebted to Arthur resident of Sinclair Refining Co. Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., elected presi- 
Wiesenberger & Co., New York, for P : S*\ eet: ah..tn See f Rail 
— castain statietical and financial data Edward Hopkinson, Jr., senior part- Gent or the Federation o way 
“— used. Investors interested in the sub- ner of Drexel & Co., elected a director Progress. 
ject will find Wiesenberger & Co.’s of Westinghouse Electric Corp. M. A. Follansbee, formerly executive 
“bible” on investment trusts a most Alexander N. Gentes, elected a vice- vice-president, elected president, and 
valuable reference source. president of Guaranty Trust Co. of C. E. Christman, elected chairman, of 
New York. Follansbee Steel Corp. 
SURVEY EVER ISSUED BY THIS SERVICE... 
~" Twenty-four (24) pages of facts, figures and predictions. Our definite market 
es opinion on all active listed common stocks. Another section will provide a com- 
od plete list of low-priced stocks priced from 1 to 20 which we rate “above average” 
od or higher. 
a 
ot i i 
= Mail $1. with this ad and your name and In addition to the wide range of 
id address for the important Annual Forecast specific securities covered, this re- 
: for 1949. At no added cost you will get _" 
~ the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment port will include original Investment 
1 Advisory Service. Studies on the kind of securities offer- 
ing you the best prospects for 1949. 
in 
th | 
\e POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 
1- —— ‘ : 
- Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
‘ 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
y 



















This advertisement was written October 19 
for insertion in FORBES November 1 


BAD BREAK 
IN NOVEMBER 


In Both Stocks 
and Commodities 


Our studies point unmistakably to 
a serious break in both stock and 
commodity markets during a cer- 
tain period of November. This 
break will pave the way for an 
outstanding buy opportunity. 


Investors and traders who catch 
beth of these important swings 
will be in a position to nail down 
substantial and enviable profits. 


Special Offer 


Those who have not previously. 
taken advantage of our trial offers 
now have an opportunity to secure 
the most liberal offer we have 
ever made—the current and the 
next five issues of our Bulletin, 
encompassing the entire period 
discussed above, for only $3 Oo 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service...... $55 1 


One year’s service...... $100 7 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-11-1 Springfield 3, Mass. 
2) 2 2s ss) see 


00000000000 





WORRIED 
ABOUT 
YOUR 
STOCKS? 


Doubts and fears about the present in- 
vestment situation are partly due to a lack of informa- 
6 eS Se ee Se 
pretation of eo Eo their effect upon business in 
general, and specific industries and companies 
ies Geode ae euned ty © tt of worted Snvetere. 
One way to banish fears and restore the confidence and 
poise which bar snap judgments, help to avoid costly 
investment mistakes and improve your own investment 
BAO By (and have 
done for years) whether stock prices are up or down— 

upon FINANCIAL ‘WORLD each week to keep 

better posted on the factors — eventually de- 
termine stock values and market pri 


IF YOU REALLY WANT 
MORE PEACE OF MIND 


Return “ad” with $18 today for one year 
of our 4-FOLD Investment receive: (a) 


Service and 
52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; (b) 12 
-size Stock Manuals (ratings. * statistics, 
ete.); (c) dvice Privilege 
as Tules; and i Complete ‘“‘Factograph’’ Book 
Or send only $6 f "anther Including 11 ‘cope 
‘or inclu copies 
FINANCIAL WORLD and Advice 
also receive “224 Stocks 


All new "a B 
Paying Dividends Yearly for 25 Years,” and “A Bal- 
anced np pe tl (vised 6.3%) of t, pelativey 


Your money 
days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


Market Reflects Confidence 
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TECHNICALLY, the stock market looks 
stronger now than in a number of 
weeks. Recent leadership of the dur- 
able goods stocks, particularly the 
Steels, shows new confidence in the 
future. This confidence is beginning to 
spread through the list. 

A number of stocks have lately suc- 
ceeded in penetrating previous “supply 
areas” and establishing new 1948 highs. 
Strength in the Industrial average 
has not yet been equalled by the Rails. 
The latter group, however, is beginning 
to go forward and should soon add its’ 
important impetus to the bull trend. 

A further rise of only a few percent 
in both averages would provide new 
highs for the past two years. Without 
doubt such a development would win 
more friends and influence more people 
in their attitude toward investments 
than almost any other likely happening. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that 
deflation is not in sight for the Ameri- 
can economy. Rather, the outlook is 
for continuation of business activity at 
near capacity, with overall average 
prices holding on a high plateau. 
Under the impact of big crops this 
season, farm products prices have un- 
dergone substantial declines. Wheat is 
down about one-third from its post-war 
high; corn is down one-half. 

Earlier, some economists viewed with 
alarm the declining trend of farm 


,| prices, fearing they would usher in a 


general deflationary movement. Experi- 
ence to date, however, has not support- 





ed such views. Despite the decline in 


$2 


agricultural items, prices of other goods 
have continued to climb. 

One of the strongest arguments for 
higher stock prices over the next few 
months is the favorable outlook fo 
dividends. Not only are stocks priced 
low in relation to current dividends; 
they are still lower in relation to future 
dividends. 

Now that many concerns are in the 
final stages of their post-war improve- 
ment programs, more liberal dividend 
policies can be expected. Even so, divi- 
dends will still represent a smaller pro- 
portion of available earnings than in 
earlier peacetime years. Meanwhile, 
equities back of common stocks. are 
being built up at a rapid rate. 

Here are some leading stocks whose 

dividends may be increased or aug- 
mented by extras during remaining 
months of 1948: 
Allis-Chalmers, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary, American Smelting 
& Refining, American Woolen, Barns- 
dall Oil, Bethlehem Steel, CIT Finan- 
cial, Chicago & North Western, Com 
mercial Credit, Doehler-Jarvis, Eastman 
Kodak, Eaton Manufacturing, Howe 
Sound, International Business Machines, 
International Paper, Jones ¢ Laughlin 
Steel, Kennecott Copper, Long-Bell 
Lumber A, Mid-Continent Petroleum, 
Montgomery Ward, National Cash Reg- 
ister, Phelps Dodge, Pure Oil, Sears 
Roebuck, Sharon Steel, Southern Rail- 
way, Standard Oil of Ohio, Studebaker, 
U. S. Gypsum, U. S. Steel, Westing- 
house Electric, Wheeling Steel. 
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November 1, 1948 


Rails Good 


For SOME MONTHs I have received a 
steady stream of letters from readers in 
all parts of the nation asking in effect: 

“What about stocks in case of war?” 

Of course, I do not know whether or 
not war lies ahead. Friends returning 
from Europe tell me they learned of no 
war preparations there, and that little 
war talk is heard. The London Econ- 
omist in its Sept. 25 issue stated: “The 
diet of words fed to the Russians is still 
very different from the glorification of 
militarism and war which was stuffed 
into the ears of the German people. 
The Russians are not taught to seek 
war as such. . . . A policy of armed 
igilance is nothing new in diplomatic 
ly and does not entail the certainty 
of war.” 

The nerves of American investors 
have been worn thin by the disturbing 
headlines which have appeared daily in 
our newspapers for a long time. The 
feeling exists that our War Department 
and the military men who manage (or 
mismanage) our State Department are 
very jittery on war prospects. 

The result is that the investment 
world is in a dilemma, and many in- 
vestors have reduced their holdings to 
a “safety point.” 

Consequently, the stock market is 
well lig with no large specu- 
lative holdings overhanging it. The av- 
 -acueereaame on the side- 


To answer the question, “What about 
stocks in case of war,” I would say that 
the railroad stocks should logically pro- 
vide the best protection. Because of 
large property values, most railroad 
stocks would not be very vulnerable to 
an excess-profits tax. Gross receipts 
would be large, and very likely the 
railroads would again be enabled to re- 
duce. their funded debt by large 
amounts, as during the last war. Com- 
ment upon some railroad stocks: 

Atchison reduced its debt from $332 
millions to $227 millions from 1939 to 
1947. Meanwhile, working capital in- 
creased from $54 millions to $135 mil- 
lions, Earned $17.11 last year. Book 
value, $327 per share. 

Atlantic Coast Line, since 1941, re- 
duced its debt to $96 millions from 
$158 millions; working capital in- 
creased from $11 millions to $22 mil- 
lions. Earned $7.29 per share last year. 
Book value, $302 per share. 


Canadian Pacific, from 1938 to 1947, 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


f Investment Pointers 





War Hedge 


reduced its debt from $528 millions to 
$370 millions; working capital in- 
creased from $36 millions to $96 mil- 
lions, Earned $2.04 per share last year. 
. Book value, $47. 


Great Northern, since 1934, reduced 
its debt from $354 millions to $235 mil- 
lions; working capital increased from 
$16 millions to $38 millions. Earned 
$7.27 last year. Book value for the pre- 
ferred stock, $161 per share. 


New York Central, since 1934, re- 
duced its debt from $745 millions to 
$565 millions. Working capital in- 
creased from a deficit of $24 millions 
to working capital of $80 millions. 
Earnings negligible last year. Book 
value, $129 per share. 


Northern Pacific, since 1941, re- 
duced its debt from $331 millions to 
$270 millions; working capital in- 
creased from $31 to $44 millions. 
Earned $5.39 last year. Book value 
$208 per share. 


Pennsylvania Railroad reduced its 
debt by $187 millions since 1938. 
Book value, $97 per share. Earnings 
small last year; much. better this year. 


Southern Pacific, since 1940, reduced 

its debt from $720 millions to $533 mil- 

lions; working capital increased from 

$14 millions to $89 millions. Earned 

$9.41 last year. Book value, $240 per 
_ share. Current dividend, $5. 


Texas & Pacific reduced its debt 
from $80 millions in 1987 to $64 mil- 
lions last year; working capital in- 
creased from $6 millions to $16 mil- 
lions. Earned $11.08 last year. Book 
value $270 per share. Present dividend, 
$4. 


When the Pearl Harbor disaster oc- 
curred the Dow-Jones railroad averages 
were around 24, Subsequently, these 
averages advanced to 68 in 1946. For 
example, during that period, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad went from 17 to 47, and 
paid dividends of $2.50 from 1942 to 
1945, inclusive. In other words, if one 
had the nerve to buy railroad stocks the 
day of the Pearl Harbor disaster, he 
would have received excellent divi- 
dends and seen his stocks advance 
handsomely. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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JUST WRITE IN FOR 
YOUR COPY OF 


THE OPEN BOOK 


SECOND EDITION 


Containing photostatic repro- 
ductions of our bulletins at 
every important period from 
the Fall of 1946 to August: 

1948. Based upon is 


THE 
SENSITIVE 
INDEX — 


This book enables you to ob- 
serve the unusual value of the 
Sensitive Index during criti- 
cal periods when it was sub- . 
jected to severe tests. 


It allows you to follow the 
performance of the Sensitive 
Index over an extended pe- — 
riod of time and note its wise 
and dependable guidance. 


In order. to eliminate bulk and 
unnécessary expense, only a 
segment of the bulletins 
printed in the first edition are 
published in this edition. 


Send for your 
FREE COPY 


And an application blank for 
eligibility, if you wish to enter 
your subscription when vacancies 
occur. 


Annual Subscription: $80 per year. 
After January 1, 1949, subscription 
rates will be subject to increase. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. F-55... . 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE - 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


















Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The oy who works need never be 
a problem to anyone. rtunities 
cnultiply as they are aie yews die 
when neglected. Life is a long line of 
opportunities. Wealth is not in making 
money, but in making the man while 
he is making money. Production, not 
destruction, leads to success. 
—Joun WICKER. 


Philosophy should be an energy; it 
should find its aim and its effect in the 
amelioration of mankind. 

—Victror Huco. 


' A vision of the future has been one 
of the sustaining marks of the Amer- 
ican rience. Without that vision 
and without the men who devote them- 
selves to realizing that vision, there can 
be no true American way of life. We 
must beware of the thoughtless men 
who proclaim that a particular stage of 
our social development, or any special 
set of conditions, is the best that prog- 
ress can offer. These men would im- 
mobilize us in the great stream of his- 
tory. They would let its great chal- 


~ fenges and chances pass us by, . . . for- 


getting that the American way of life 
is a way of acting, not a state of in- 
activity. —C. W. De Krewret. 


_ Give what you have. To someone it 
may be better than you dare to think. 
—Henry W. LONGFELLOw. 


I have ever held that the rod with 
which popular fancy invests criticism is 
properly the rod of divination: a hazel 
switch for the discovery of buried 
treasure, not a birch twig for the casti- 
gation of offenders. —ARTHUR SyMoNs. 


A slender acquaintance with the 
world must convince every man that 
actions, not words, are the true cri- 
terion of the attachment of friends. 

—GrorcE WASHINGTON. 


When you rise in the morning, form 

a resolution to make the day a happy 
one to a fellow-creature. 

—SypNeEY SMITH. 


The formation of right habits is es- 
sential to your permanent security. 
They diminish your chance of falling 
when assailed, and they augment your 
chance of recovery when overthrown 

—Joun TYNDALL 


w 


The soul has a freedom in a way 
that the body has not. This freedom of 
soul is of the very essence of the dig- 
nity of human nature, and so long as 
the way is left open to God, frustration 
and despair can never overwhelm us. 

—TuHomas A. Sparks, D.D. 


History is the witness of the times, 
the light of truth. —CICERO. 


No man Bas. greg whose. im- 
mortality is forfeited. No man is rich 
to whom the grave brings eternal bank- 
ruptcy. No man is happy upon whose 
path there rests but a momentary 
glimmer of light, shining out between 
clouds that are closing over him in 
darkness forever. —H. W. BEECHER. 


WHEN YOU SPEAK 


Cultivate deliberateness in your 
thought-habits. Learn to think clearly, 
deeply, and thoroughly. Weigh your 
thought before you give it utterance. 
Speak slowly, but do not drag your 
words. Pause frequently, and divide 
your words into their proper groups ac- 
cording to their sense. When you speak, 
make your thought clear and easily 
understood. Use the low, deep tones of 
your voice, and bring into play the 
qualities of purity and resonance. Avoid 
mcnotonous and mechanical utterance. 
Think of what you are saying, and 
speak in easy, natural, deliberate style. 


—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The secret of being tiresome is to 
tell everything. —VOLTAIRE. 


City folk need not feel sorry for 
themselves or be pessimistic about the 
soil in which Christianity is planted to 
live and bear fruit. The Christian faith 
was made for contest, and its best fruits 
are always produced out of the harsh 
soil of difficulty and danger. 

—Tueopore C. Speers, D.D. 


.It is to the United States that all 
freemen look for the light and the hope 
of the world. Unless we dedicate our- 
selves completely to this struggle, un- 
less we combat hunger with food, fear 
with trust, suspicion with faith, fraud 
with justice—and threats with power, 
nations will surrender to the futility, 
the hopelessness, the panic on which 
wars feed. —Omak BRADLEY. 


Half the work that is done in this 
world is to make things appear what 
, they are not. —E. R. BEADLe. 


He is incapable of a truly good ac- 
tion who finds not a pleasure in con- 
templating the good actions of others. 

—LAVATER. . 


Talents are best nurtured in soli- 
tude; character is best formed in the 
stormy billows of the world.—Gorrne. 


Wondrous is the strength of cheer- 
fulness, and its power of endurance—the 
cheerful man ‘will do more in the same 
time, will do it better, will persevere 
in it longer, than the sad or sullen. 

—CARLYLE. 


Faith is positive, enriching life in the 
here and now. Doubt is negative, rob- 
bing life of glow and meaning. So 
though I do not understand immor- 
tality, I choose to believe. 

—WEssB B. GanrRIsON. 


He who would distinguish the true 
from the false must have an adequate 
idea of what is true and false. 

—BENEDICT SPINOZA. 


You may depend upon it that he is 
a good man whose intimate friends are 
all good, and whose enemies are decid- 
edly bad. —LAVETER. 


Success is never final and Failure 
never fatal. It’s courage that counts. 
—GrorcE F. TmrTon. 


Life’s greatest achievement is the 
continual re-making of yourself so that 
at last you know how to live. 

. —WinrrepD RHODES. 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which — appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. . v0 


Sent in by M. N. Gibboney, 
West Jefferson, O. What's 
your favorite text? A Forses 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


whomsoever much is given, of him 


much shall be required. 


—Luxe 12:48 
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LEAD A HAPPY, USEFUL LIFE WITH 


‘DIABETES | 


Diabetes results from the dia? s failure to make proper use of 
sugar and starches. This occurs when something goes wrong with 
the system’s natural supply of insulin. 


Starting with the development of prepared insulin 27 years ago, 
medical science has made many advances in treating and con- 


trolling diabetes. There is now hope that the use of radioactive 
“tracers” and other research will contribute to a greater under- 
standing of this disease. 





1. Today, by utilizing current medical knowledge 
through close cooperation with the doctor, the aver- 
age diabetic may look forward to living a happy, 
useful life, 


2. Prepared insulin is sometimes used when the 
diabetic does not produce enough for his needs, 
New, slower-acting insulins make possible more ac- 
curate control of diabetes. 





4. Exercise helps tae blood sugar at a safe level 
by using up sugars and starches. Many diabetics, by 
following their doctor’s advice, are able to continue 
their favorite sports. 


3. Diet determines the amount of sugar and starch 
taken into the body. In some cases, by balancing 
diet and exercise, diabetes can be controlled with- 


out added insulin. 





Early discovery helps control diabetes 


COPYRIGHT 1948-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A survey by the Public Health Service 
indicates that for every four persons 
known to have diabetes, there may be 
three others who have the disease with- 
out knowing it. 

Since early diabetes has no obvious 
symptoms, discovery may come only 
when a doctor makes a urinalysis, and 
then, if necessary, a blood sugar test. 

These tests are important for people 
most likely to get diabetes—those with 
a family history of the disease, or who 
,are overweight and past 40, especially 


women. Everyone, however, should try 
to keep weight down, and havea regular 
medical examination which includes a 
checkup for diabetes. 


If diabetes is discovered, it is reassur- 
ing to note that with good medical care, 
the average diabetic is living much 
longer. At age 40, his life expectancy is 
more than twice what it was before 
insulin was discovered in 1921. 

To learn more helpful facts about this 
disease, send for your free copy of Metro- 
politan’s booklet, 118F, “Diabetes.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


Metropolitan Life 


rane 
Insurance ‘\’ Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding these 
important facts about diabetes. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this advertisement 
—suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 














